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THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE WELFARE 


In February, 1924, after the conclusion of the Imperial Economic 
Conference, The Nineteenth Century published an article in which 
I attempted to state the position in relation to Empire trade. I 
have again gladly availed myself of the hospitality of these 
pages to set out in brief form my impressions of the more essential 
factors in Empire economic development. 

The predominating note of the Imperial Economic Conference 
of 1923 was insistence upon the importance of markets for the 
products of Empire agriculture if Empire development was to 
be accelerated. This view was expressed not only by Australia, 
but by several of the Prime Ministers of other Dominions. The 
general feeling was well summed up by General Smuts when he 
said: ‘You cannot fairly claim that the Dominions should in 


very large numbers take immigrants from these Islands, and at 
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the same time refuse to help the Dominions in taking the produce 
of their hands.’ The Dominion representatives, moreover, were 
not alone in giving prominence to this question of markets. The 
British Government not only expressed a general belief in its 
importance, but came forward with definite Preference proposals. 

The course of events: after ‘f&¢ 1923 Conference is too well 
known to need :recapituletibn, ° Fike: British. Government decided 
to attempt.t¢ 3 meet the unemployment ‘Situation by the applica- 
tion of tariff'remedies;and.went to the country on the question of 
a general tariff polity: : Ait f flié bittetness, of ancient controversy 
was arouséd; and-.each political party ste) te work to furbish up 
the old rusty Wweajyoris ‘tn’ the ariatinis'of the opposing camps of 
Free Trade and Protévtton, whilein the welter of the conflict the 
Empire was largely forgotten, Experience of the aftermath of 
that Conference has made perfectly clear the danger of associating 
vital Empire questions of economic development with the domestic 
problems of the safeguarding of British industries. This un- 
fortunate connexion has made it obviously desirable at the 
present juncture that Imperial economic questions should be 
dealt with on the widest possible basis, It is essential that the 
people of Great Britain should be enabled to appreciate the 
importance of Empire Development to themselves and to the 
Empire as a whole without their attention being distracted by 
the partisan warfare of the fiscal protagonists. In these cir- 
cumstances, although the importance of marketing problems is 
no less urgent than three years ago, the dominant note of the 
economic side of the present Imperial Conference has been 
organisation rather than Preference or any alternative direct 
method of solving market problems. Such a course was also 
rendered necessary, if any practical results were to be achieved 
from the deliberations of the Conference by the definite pledges 
of the Prime Minister, which preclude the British Government 
during the life of the present Parliament from taking action 
along the lines suggested by the Imperial Economic Conference in 
1923. 

: During the last three years the urgent necessity for a clear 
realisation of the economic position of Great Britain and of the 
part that the Empire can play in improving this position has 
become evident. British industrial depression was from 1921 to 
1923 generally ascribed to world impoverishment, but since 
1923 British trade, in spite of general world progress, has not 
shown any real improvement. It has been stated that, just 
before the coal stoppage occurred, there were signs of a revival. 
This may,have been the case, but the tendency was not sufficiently 
marked to be reflected in the monthly trade returns. 

Since the Dominion Prime Ministers delivered their speeches 
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at the Imperial Conference on the economic situation, the League 
of Nations has published figures on world production and trade 
which fully confirm the view that Great Britain has not shared 
in the improvement in world trade. It is generally recognised 
that the volume of British trade is still considerably below the 
pre-war standard, yet the League of Nations reports a 5 per cent. 
improvement between 1913 and 1925 in the volume of world trade 
as a whole. 

There can be little doubt that the main reason for Britain’s 
failure to attain any marked improvement in trade is the growth 
of competition from foreign countries. Since 1913 the United 
States output of manufactures, after allowing for price changes, 
has increased by about 60 per cent. At present only about 
8 per cent. of this huge prodyction is exported, but,the American 
people themselves cannot continue indefinitely to absorb this 
increasing volume of goods. Already America has assumed the 
leadership in the supply of manufactured goods to most of the 
South American Republics. In Europe a decreasing demand for 
British goods during the last three years has gone side by side 
with an increasing export of domestic manufactures, Germany’s 
iron and steel exports have during this period been doubled, and 
her total exports have increased by 36:5 per cent. French 
textiles show a steady increase, and France has during the last 
three years become on balance an exporting country. It is 
claimed that Italy is now the chief world producer of artificial 
silk. Her production of cotton goods in 1925 established a record, 
and her exports of these goods showed a 40 per cent. increase in 
quantity over the 1923 level. British exports to the Far East 
have decreased considerably during the last three years, to the 
extent of one-fifth to China and of nearly one-half to Japan. 

In an article in the Nation of November 13 on the ‘ Position 
of the Lancashire Cotton Trade’ Mr. J. M. Keynes points out that 
Japan has increased her business in cotton manufactures by 80 
per cent. as compared with the 1913 volume, and that during this 
time Great Britain’s business has decreased by 30 percent. After 
quoting figures of cotton consumption by the main cotton manu- 
facturing countries in the world, he suggests that ‘ these figures 
surely show . . . that Lancashire has suffered a definite loss of 
trade since the war, partly because her customers now make more 
for themselves and partly because Japan has been capturing her 
business.’ Does not this statement epitomise the general posi- 
tion of many British trades, not only in relation to the Far East, 
but also in relation to world markets ? 

Distinguished foreign observers, who are able to take an impar- 
tial view of the situation, have recently drawn attention to the 
position of British trade in foreign markets, and have emphasised 
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the relatively favourable position maintained by British goods in 
the markets of the Empire. Though Great Britain has failed in a 
serious degree to maintain her position in many foreign markets, 
yet in most Empire markets she still holds the ascendancy. 

It is not necessary to emphasise the importance of Great 
Britain to the Dominions as a market and also for defence. This 
idea has always been in the forefront of Empire politics. It is 
most essential, however, that there should be a clearer realisation 
of the importance of Empire trade to Great Britain. It is not 
sufficient for leading men alone to understand the possibilities of 
Empire trade. It is necessary for every British citizen to attain 
the same realisation and to grasp the bearing of the problem upon 
his own everyday life and that of his fellows. 


Unlike any other empire in the world’s history, the British 
Empire is to-day broadly based upon democracy. Not only does 
the democratic principle find expression in every self-governing 
portion of the Empire, but it has also been made clear that in 
every other part some form of democratic government will be 
adopted so soon as their development warrants such action. 

It therefore follows that we are concerned with the welfare 
of the whole of the people of the Empire rather than with the 
profits of individuals or of separate classes of the community. 
Our plans for the development of Empire trade must be based 
upon the idea of the maintenance and improvement of the 
standards of living of all Empire peoples. The idea of a national 
standard of living has taken the firmest root in Australia and in 
New Zealand. It profoundly expresses the thought of large 
masses of the people of Great Britain It may perhaps be 
claimed that it is in a particular degree a British Empire ideal. 
It should not be forgotten that the trade union movement found 
its first full expression in Great Britain, and that, in the early 
days of the development of both Australia and New Zealand, a 
considerable proportion of their incoming population was drawn 
from the ranks of British trade unions. There can be no doubt 
that the growth of a national sense of responsibility for the 
standard of living of the whole people is due in large measure to 
the educational effect of the trade union movement. 

A high standard of living, however, is dependent in the last 
resort, not upon the holding of ideals, but upon the methods 
which are adopted for their attainment. This is a simple truism 
which, though it has not always been recognised, has become of 
greater significance during the last few years as a result of the 
increasing competition from foreign countries. It is probable 
that some of the Empire countries have been prone to rely either 
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upon their past industrial supremacy or on the natural fertility 
of their developing resources. To-day we must realise that the 
preservation of the standards of living within the Empire will 
depend upon a concentration on increased efficiency, both in the 
industrial and agricultural spheres. 

The achievement of efficiency in production involves the 
application of science, both to primary and secondary industries ; 
the cheerful co-operation of employers and employed ; increased 
efficiency in transport, by cheaper and swifter carriage ; increased 
efficiency in distribution by eliminating unnecessary factors ; 
and, lastly, the study of the new methods of publicity whereby a 
people may be educated in the facts of Empire and may come to 
understand the need for exercising a voluntary preference for 
Empire produce. 

In brief, the production, the trade, and the purchasing power 
of the Empire must be organised. The organisation of agricul- 
ture, of industry, and of disttibutign ‘is, in the main, a question 
for the trades concerned téhandié. The: Spirit of individual 
initiative and of ‘eo-operative enterprise ‘wil’ in many fields 
secure greater progress thar anv action that Governments can 
take. Some forms’of Government adticn. are, however, necessary 
in order to facilitaté ‘organisation, and there’ are. also certain 
lines of progress which must depend pritadrily apon Government 
It is obviously not the duty ‘cf-ariy individual or private organisa- 
tion to survey the whole field of economic development and to 
lay plans for the future. The vast undeveloped resources of the 
Empire require to be surveyed : it is essential to obtain accurate 
knowledge as to the openings for trade within the Empire ; 
further, we must ascertain what we do and can produce and where 
we do and can dispose of our production. Here is work for the 
Governments of the Empire to undertake, and it has been towards 
co-operation in the solution of these problems that the economic 
side of the Imperial Conference has directed attention. 





It is, I believe, generally acknowledged that the work of the 
Conference has been upon practical lines, and that effective steps 
have been recommended which should do a great deal to promote 
the efficiency of production and trade. The research resolutions 
certainly indicate a greatly increased appreciation by Governments 
of the value of scientific research as applied to agriculture and to 
industry. We are at last visualising how scientific results 
obtained in laboratories can affect the health and prosperity of 
our peoples. We realise that, as an Empire, we are only at the 
commencement of what can be accomplished by this means. 
Science properly applied will increase the fertility of our soils, 
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improve the quality of our flocks and herds, and make possible 
the utilisation of lands in the tropics now rendered almost un- 
inhabitable by disease-bearing insects. Scientific research is as 
important in industry as in agriculture. When it is realised, for 
instance, how small are our Empire oil resources, the value of 
recent research work on fuels can hardly be overestimated. If 
we can obtain and maintain a leadership in the application of 
science to agriculture and to industry, we shall do a great deal to 
protect our producers from foreign competition. 

Economic research is not less important than scientific 
research, and the Conference devoted a great deal of consideration 
to some economic problems. For the first time in the history 
of Imperial Conferences the question of industrial standardisation 
received attention. It was realised that much could be done in 
this direction towards the reduction of waste, of effort and of 
money. The Empire consists of a quarter of the land surfaces 
of the earth and contains ‘a quarter of its population. It is 
therefore obvious that. Empire’ ‘co-operation in the fixation of 
industrial standards must have an importaft-effect upon Empire 
trade. Under the general-head:-‘of economic tesearch can also 
be placed the resolutions of: the*Impetial Economic Committee. 
This body *bas‘ already proved its valué, ‘and will become of 
increasing importance’ botlr to the producérs and consumers of 
the Empire. The recommendatiotis of this Committee have led 
to the creation of the Empire Marketing Board, a body which, 
apart from its work on behalf of scientific and economic research, 
is developing the art of publicity for the purpose of educating 
the people of Great Britain as to the economic meaning of the 
Empire. 

On the whole it may be said that the deliberations of the 
Conference: and the statements made by the Empire Prime 
Ministers have made it clear that there is a determination to lay 
the foundations afresh for a more effective inter-Empire co-opera- 
tion in economic problems. The Empire has fairly started upon 
the organisation of its trade, and if the reports and recommenda- 
tions which have been evolved during the last month are carried 
into practice, and the progress in thought is translated into pro- 
gress in organisation, the economic development of the British 
Empire will be accelerated, with beneficial results not only to the 
welfare of all the peoples of the Empire, but eventually to the 
prosperity of the whole world. 


There is, however, one most important question which must 
be asked: Will organisation prove sufficient ? Can our economic 
problems be completely solved by means of science, efficiency, 
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and education ? All the progress that has already been made and 
that can be made along these roads can also be accomplished by 
foreign countries. Before the war Germany was acknowledged 
to have made in applied science much greater progress than the 
British peoples could show. The efficiency of American indus- 
trial organisation still remains to be achieved in our own industries 
Even when we have been successful in applying on an efficient 
basis the results of science, of economic research and of publicity 
to our problems, we shall still have a thorny problem to solve. 
I have already referred to the standards of living within the 
Empire. It must be clearly realised that this is an ideal which 
some of our peoples will never surrender. 

Efficiency is essential if a high standard is to be possible ; but 
can we rest asured that efficiency alone will suffice to maintain 
our standards ? 

To-day our producers must meet intensified competition from 
countries which do not share the ideal of securing their national 
standards of well-being and who care little for the amenities of 
life for their working people. They must also compete with the 
products of countries with different civilisations, whose economic 
standards are in no way comparable to those which we have 
established and are determined to maintain. Lancashire cotton 
goods are difficult to sell in face of Japanese competition ; the 
fruit of Australia must meet the competition of currants produced 
in Greece or the sultanas of the Levant ; and it may happen that 
the Empire wheat-grower will be faced with great surpluses pro- 
duced in Russia. 

Are the countries of the Empire to meet this competition 
unarmed ? 

Australia has already made her decision, and by means of a 
tariff system maintains in Australia a fair standard of living. 
Within the framework of this system she has also established the 
principle of preference, whereby British industry is protected. 
How effectively Australia assists British trade will be seen when 
it is realised that in 1924-25 actually 26,000,000/. worth of British 
goods entered the Australian market duty free, but would have 
been dutiable had they been of foreign origin. British goods 
receive on an average about a 12 per cent. ad valorem preference 
over the foreigner. 

So far as the trade of Great Britain is concerned, it is entirely 
a question for this country to determine whether her own standards 
of living are to be protected from unfair competition. The need 
may, however, also arise for her to determine for herself whether 
she will join with the other Dominions in safeguarding Empire 
standards of living from competition based on sweated labour 
and what methods she will adopt to this end. Much as the 
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Dominions may desire to see Great Britain adopt this principle, it 
would clearly be out of place for them to urge what methods she 
should adopt. 

The people of this country can hardly realise the extent to 
which the Dominions watch the trend of opinion here on questions 
affecting Empire trade. The British Labour Party Committee’s 
Report on the ‘ Importation of Sweated Goods,’ for instance, 
was received with great interest in Australia. The various pro- 
posals that were made from time to time in this country, such as 
those for the bulk purchase of Empire goods, are keenly debated 
overseas, and there has been keen disappointment in the fact that 
the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty appears to preclude any 
action through import licences to assist Empire trade. q 

If, however, the spirit that has animated the present Imperial 
Conference finds expression in action, each portion of the Empire 
will in its own territory and conjointly with the other Govern- 
ments, seek to progress along the road of science, the road of 
efficiency, and the road of education. As we advance along these 
roads we shall develop the idea of consultation to place the 
Empire’s brains, energies, and resources at the service of the 
development of our great common heritage. Yet we must not 
forget that it is possible that unfair competition may defeat all 
that we are striving to accomplish, and therefore in conclusion I 
would only say : Let us not forget to take thought for the morrow. 


STANLEY M. BRUCE. 














THE UNITED STATES AS SEEN BY AN 
AMERICAN WRITER 


THE human mind, dazed and somewhat terrified by the crowd of 
facts and fancies in this tumultuous world, has devised a cunning 
method whereby it may find a way through so much confusion 
without undue loss of time. It is the method of ‘ generalisation ’ 
—which is a way of classification, or arranging together, as one 
gathers many packages together and calls the collection a grocer’s 
shop. Concerning this process the philosophers and logicians 
have written many subtle theories, explaining it as a very clever 
stroke of the human intellect, which is only possible in the highest 
races of men. 

But generalisation is often only the clumsiest rule-of-thumb 
method, a mere matter of convenience to save us from analysis 
and careful thought, which is really no saving in the long run. 
Thus it has happened that a very hasty generalisation termed 
‘ religion ’ has often put St. Thomas Aquinas in the same class with 
African witch-doctors, or even recorded the history of the Inquisi- 
tion as a part of the story of the Gospel of Christianity. Politicians 
find themselves under the hasty journalists’ heading of ‘ states- 
men’; the composers of jazz perchance get into the music- 
books with Beethoven and Mozart ; while The Birds of Aristo- 
phanes may go down in history, side by side with Charley’s Aunt, 
in a chapter on ‘ comedy.’ 

But of all unexpected and inconvenient and misleading results 
of the method of generalisation the most hasty and unreasonable 
is the placing of the works of Theodore Dreiser in the list of 
‘novels.’ Of all ridiculous exhibitions of classification this 
generalised thing called ‘fiction’ or ‘romance’ is the most 
unscientific and confusing. It has allowed Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England to escape being reviewed amongst ‘ the latest 
fiction,’ and condemned the romance of Mary Queen of Scots or 
the wild adventures of Alexander the Great to the dusty historical 
shelves with ponderous treatises on medieval land tenures or the 
incidents of knight-service. Such classification ignores the 
fundamental facts and attaches undue importance to the triviali- 
ties on the surface. 

803 
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The works of Theodore Dreiser, by some mysterious whim of 
the fates, are being discussed in those columns of the newspapers 
which are specially devoted to the assistance of young ladies in 
choosing their next week’s novel from the circulating library list 
—as they are assisted in the choice of hats a few pages further on. 
There is some excuse for the mistake, because Mr. Dreiser’s books 
are so absorbing in the way of emotional excitement that they 
would be an ample explanation for a reader being found in a 
railway-carriage at Exeter when he should have got out of the 
train at Reading. In the way of sheer excitement—judicial 
executions, surgical operations, murder, dénotiments, climax and 
sensation at large—he can give long odds to the ordinary pro- 
fessional purveyors of such circulating library fare. But all these 
things are mere trivialities beside the main structure and purpose 
of Mr. Dreiser’s work, 

It is a complete lack of judgment to describe such books as 
An American Tragedy, or The Genius, or The Titan as novels, 
or put them in ‘ the latest fiction’ column. There are few parts 
of a journal where they would be less appropriate. It would be 
far more accurate to include Thomas 4 Kempis and St. Augustine 
amongst the psychological romances. Mr. Dreiser’s earlier work, 
though already it has the germs of his later maturity, might 
perhaps be placed with the normal ‘ fiction’ when the editorial 
mind was carelessly preoccupied. But the three later books 
mentioned above are of another class altogether, 

When one searches round for some more fitting companion or 
comparison for this author, it is Charles Darwin who first comes 
into the mind. If one wanted to find a companion book to put 
beside An American Tragedy (as Turner asked that a Claude picture 
should be hung beside his own Venice scene in the National 
Gallery) it is the Origin of Species that seems the most palpably 
appropriate choice ; and the most fitting mate for The Genius is 
the Descent of Man. The more one considers it the more fitting 
they become, both in subject and in manner. 

There may be some who will say that it is useless waste of 
time to see paradoxical likenesses between these two books of 
science and two fictitious romances. To whom it may be answered 
that the mind which cannot see the spirit of wildest romantic 
adventure in Darwin’s search for the origin of species or the 
beginning of man does not know what adventure is. 

But whereas Darwin was searching for the origin of species 
and the first rudiments of the human species in particuiar, Mr. 
Dreiser is looking to the other end of the story, desiring to know, 
not its origin, but how it will finish. Every line he writes is full 
of an insistent desire to discover that most fundamental and ulti- 
mate of problems, asked so quickly and answered so confidently 
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in the Scottish Shorter Catechism : What is the chief end of Man ? 
That is the urgent question which is on every one of Dreiser’s 
pages, if we search closely. But, unlike the Shorter Catechism, 
he is not so sure of the answer, for he is a sceptic who is soaked 
with doubt of every philosophy and every religion. 

All his great characters—except, perhaps, Jennie Gerhardt— 
are pictured in the urgent pursuit of some end which they never 
reach, and Mr. Dreiser would seem to tell us plainly that he does 
not imagine they could have reached it if he had continued their 
stories for ever. Thus, Frank Cowperwood, having captured a 
fortune beyond avarice and many mistresses beyond compare in 
the United States, is left on the last page of The Titan seeking 
in Europe for greater fortunes and more perfect loves. This 
book is in the middle volume of his Trilogy of Desire—of which 
the third is not yet written—and thus it ends : 


And this giant himself, rushing on to new struggles and new difficulties 
in an older land, for ever suffering the goad of a restless heart—for him was 
no ultimate peace, no real understanding, but only hunger and thirst and 
wonder. Wealth, wealth, wealth! ... A new-old urgent thirst for life, 
and only its partial quenchment. In Dresden a palace for one woman, in 
Rome a second for another. The lives of two women wrecked, a score of 
victims despoiled. . . . And he resigned, and yet not—loving, understand- 
ing, doubting, caught at last by the drug of a personality which he could 
not gainsay. 


On the last page of this book Mr. Dreiser—in a postscript, as it 
were—faces his own soul with this ultimate question: What 
means all this fever called life ? And, being both an artist and a 
wise man, he can find no answer to his problem. 


What shall we say of life in the last analysis—‘ Peace, be still’ ? Or 
shall we battle sternly . . . in order that the strong become not too strong 
or the weak not too weak ? Or perchance shall we say (sick of dulness) 
‘ Enough of this, I will have strong meat or die!’ and die? Or live? 
. . . Canst thou fix thine eye on the morning? Be glad. And if in the 
ultimate it blind thee, be glad also! Thou hast lived. 


It is as if the author of The Titan had not so much created Frank 
Cowperwood, but had rather been dragged through his pages by 
that ruthless financier and still more ruthless lover. And on the 
last page of this astounding career Mr. Dreiser, when it is all over, 
seems to stand breathless, demanding impatiently to know whether 
it was worth all this fury of living. Whether it was madness 
or wisdom, Mr. Dreiser throughout his books goes on asking that 
question with louder and more searching inquiry And in his last 
books he seems more uncertain of the answer than in the first. 
For he is a far-seeing artist—it is only the scientist who is. so short- 
sighted that he can see the end. He clearly does not know ; for 
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when Jennie Gerhardt was without ambitions she was no happier 


in the end than Cowperwood ; and when we say good-bye to her 
on the last page : 


Before her was stretching a vista of lonely years down which she was 
steadily gazing. Now what? She was not so old yet. ... Days and 
days in endless reiteration, and then—— ? 


Guy de Maupassant, in one of his prefaces, explains how a story 
should be written. It should start without a beginning, and 
end without an end ; because such, he infers, is the truth of life, 
and a story should be cut from the living texture. Surely he was 
wise. The curtain should go up on a plot that has been plotting 
since time began and should fall on a plot that will go on to the 
end of time. That is the way Mr. Dreiser plans his works. They 
are true to life, making of it an unending scroll. Mr. Dreiser puts 
his tales on the road of the eternities. 

One could go through all the rest—Sister Carrie, Clyde 
Griffiths, Eugene, one and all searching for something, love, 
money, happiness of one kind or another. That is, of course, the 
theme of almost every book of fiction. Wherein Mr. Dreiser 
differs from the ordinary is that he writes not a word of hope of a 
successful end to the search—except in Jennie Gerhardt, who 
stands somewhat lonely among Dreiser’s creations, a balanced 
figure of sweetness and tenderness without anger against any, 
without envy, almost without desire for herself, though she desires 
much for others. Does this author suggest that here alone is 
safety and sanity for the human mind, to be without desire or 
hope, just a creature of balanced proportions that does not crave 
for what is beyond the grasp? It is impossible to give an answer, 
for Mr. Dreiser is so sceptical that he seems even to disbelieve 
his own discovery of the truth. 

So Dreiser is the complement of Darwin in that he is completing 
the romance of life which began with a search for origins—which 
Mr. Dreiser has made a voyage for the discovery of ends. But 
that is not the only link. There is a close likeness in the methods 
of the two men. They both proceed by the piling up of fact on 
fact, distrusting the sufficiency of any one or two of them to prove 
their case, relying only on a huge mass of evidence that will 
eliminate the possibility of error. 

Mr. Dreiser has been accused of an endless repetition of detail. 
There is a very important reason for this, which goes to the root 
of his aims and hismethod. He is (in his later and greatest books, 
at least) only incidentally concerned about individual human 
beings, as the ordinary novelist is interested in the characters of 
the tale. Darwin was not directly concerned in the separate 
species, but rather with the great mass of organic life of which 
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they made the total sum. So Dreiser looks at the whole rather 
than the parts. It is the fundamentals of the whole human race 
which concern him, and his individual characters, even the 
greatest of them, are only puppets in the great shadow show of life. 
There is Cowperwood, for example ; almost half The Titan is the 
story of his relations with his second wife. Yet the curtain goes 
down, and the author does not even trouble to tell us whether 
there was a divorce. What did she matter? What did Cowper- 
wood matter, the Titan himself? Both are mere specks of the 
vast drama of finance, and politics, and corruption, and intrigue, 
which together made up those clumsy geographical generalities 
called Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Again, there is Clyde Griffiths, the main person (one cannot use 
the word hero in this case) of the longest book, The American 
Tragedy. For 800 large pages of closely printed type this youth 
is minutely followed in the few years of his life which the story 
covers. His endless relations with women are stated with the 
detail of a law report. Everything or everybody that comes near 
him, whether it be a fashionable hotel or a factory or an evangelical 
mission, is described and analysed with the precision of an archi- 
tectural draughtsman, An English critic, one of the gentlemen 
who write ‘ novels of the week’ columns, has committed himself in 
print to the statement that Mr. Dreiser could have told the whole 
story, like any other respectable novelist, in the ordinary hum- 
drum 75,000 words. If, indeed, the story were only the never 
ending affairs of what Clyde was pleased to consider his heart, 
then this critic has understated his case. Love such as Clyde 
knew it can be written up in seventy-five words without the odd 
thousands. It has even been done with taste and feeling, with the 
aid of a first-class comedian and an efficient beauty chorus, in two 
or three verses of song in a musical comedy. 

But the critic entirely failed to measure the vastness of the 
structure. He mistook a few trees for the whole wood. What 
surely interested Mr. Dreiser in Clyde Griffiths was that he was a _ 
figure behind which to draw the gigantic background of a great 
part of the life of the United States of America. For example, 
the author takes Clyde to Lycurgus, one of the smaller manu- 
facturing towns. He uses him to focus his literary light on the 
factory—an anthill of moving figures without the intelligence of 
the ants. Dreiser, in a description of amazing power, sums up 
the collar factory workers as ‘clocks,’ mere dummy figures, 
without life of their own, the puppets of the machine—mere 
wheels within wheels, and cranks of the whirling mass. Then he 
sends Clyde to dine with his wealthy uncle, the owner of the 
machines, and the whole scene behind becomes a noisy crowd of 
dull-witted people who have little to do but spend money—it is 
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the picture of a Margate beach of millionaires. Again, there is a 
great criminal trial, reported almost verbatim. It is an ugly 
story of officers of the law making: the great goddess of Justice 
into an electioneering move and a Press ‘ stunt.’ 

Clyde Griffiths, in the foreground of this vast picture, is like a 
speck of dust being danced in the sunlight and shadow. He 
himself, a pathetic figure of degenerate humanity, could have 
been drawn in a very few words from Mr. Dreiser’s masterly pen. 
But that great background of the United States of America—that 
vast set of circumstances that created Clyde—is one of the most 
gigantic things in literature. That picture needed every word of 
the 800 pages, and only a genius could have accomplished it in 
less than 8000. The book is called An American Tragedy, but 
one has an insistent suspicion that Mr. Dreiser means us to under- 
stand that it is the tragedy of America, and if the downfall of 
Clyde could have been got into 75,000 words, it needs far more to 
tell of the tragedy of over 100,000,000. 

One could have said almost the same concerning The Titan. 
Frank Cowperwood, with his millions and his mistresses, is only 
the decoy duck of the story, though his adventures alone are 
irresistibly exciting. I confess that fiction has generally been a 
dull thing to me: I could never feel much interest in the love 
affairs of Kensington or the ambitions of Hampstead while the 
history books could offer me the melodrama of Catherine of Russia, 
the loves of Mary of Scotland, or the adventures of Julius Cesar 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. It seems such an unimportant thing 
to read of a hero who robs a bank when one can turn to the true 
stories of men who robbed continents. The normal novelist is 
only concerned with the small pawns of life. History is the stage 
of kings and queens and knights and bishops and their castles. 
But the life of Mr. Dreiser has the qualities of the real thing, on 
the scale of panoramas. 

In The Titan we have a gigantic canvas of those amazing 
social units of the American cities of Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Before this great background strut and gambol the figures of 
Cowperwood and his wife and scores of their friends and enemies— 
bankers and bosses, manufacturers and mistresses, the political 
scum (who seem to be mainly Irish Catholics) living by the keeping 
of brothels and the buying or selling of votes. Every figure 
has the breath of real life, and many of them are people of 
significance as individuals, although against the great background 
of Mr. Dreiser’s picture they are mere dots. 

Take that exquisitely delicate sketch of the Hon. Chaffie 
Thayer Sluss, Mayor of Chicago, an earnest church-goer, whom, for 
reasons of finance and municipal politics, it was unavoidably 
necessary to entrap into the meshes of an engaging lady of slight 
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morals but more wealthy intellect, specially engaged by the 
opposition to betray the Hon. Sluss into the hands of his rivals. 
The picture is a thing of delight, etched with acid on the steel plate 
of irony. The mayor is hopelessly trapped and becomes a lump 
of abjectly perspiring acquiescence : 


Pity the poor earthling caught in the toils of a moral law. In another 
country, perhaps in another day, another age, such a situation would have 
been capable of a solution, one not utterly destructive to Mr. Sluss, and 
not entirely favourable to a man like Cowperwood. But here in the 
United States, here in Chicago, the eternal verities would all, as he knew, 
be lined up against him. 


That is irony in the grand manner, worthy of the masters. Here 
is another picture of Chicago. It is the hour of the afternoon 
recreation ! 


As far as the eye could see were carriages, the one great social diversion 
of Chicago because there was otherwise so little opportunity for many to 
show that they had means. The social forces were not yet clear or har- 
monious. Jingling harnesses of nickel, silver, and even plated gold were 
the sign manual of social hope, if not of achievement. 


A civilisation that reached its highest achievement in the 
mountings of its horse collars! It is a gibe worthy of Heine. 
And so the great procession of Chicago life passes before the 
reader, as Balzac drew his Comédie humaine. There is much in 
common in the methods of Dreiser and the great Frenchman. 
Probably the former has not drawn any individual portrait quite 
so deliciously as (let us say at a venture) Cousin Pons or Czsar 
Birotteau and his wife. But then Balzac never made a whole 
city breathe as Dreiser has done with Chicago in The Titan. 
Balzac did something approaching it in Les Employés, but that 
only painted one class of the town, the bureaucrats and ministers ; 
while in An American Tragedy and The Genius we have a greater 
picture which seems a gigantic reproduction of a large part of 
America, 

Here we see one of the most interesting facts about this author, 
While he never ceases to be a story-teller, who is a continual 
excitement to his readers, he is also a historian of the most valuable 
kind. He puts back his scene in Chicago to the ’nineties of last 
century ; and well-informed Americans say that his characters 
are drawn, in detail, from real life. For example, the presentation 
of the great Telescope, as an advertisement for the donor, is said 
to be a statement of fact, not fancy. 

At that very moment, in 1893, the late President Wilson 
published a text-book of his nation‘s history. To read The Titan 
is to get all the details which the political historian left out. One 
would go further and say that the novelist has drawn a picture in 
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the true proportions, while the historian has gravely distorted it. 
Mr. Wilson finished his book with the amiable rhetoric which is 
customary in the political world where he was afterwards to rise 
sohigh. Headmits political corruption, of course—it is impossible 
to endeavour to conceal the bun on a clear summer day. But 
the last sentence of his little history runs thus: ‘ The century 
closed with a sense of preparation, a new seriousness, and a new 
hope.’ 

That is the fluent way the politicians write ; but there is no 
such fraudulent optimism about this novelist historian. In The 
Titan ‘ the new seriousness ’ is expressing itself in public meetings 
that have all the elements of the pothouse. Which of these two 
has proved right? ‘The new hope,’ if one reads the almost 
daily reports in the London papers, has now expressed itself 
in the unexpected guise of bandits and armed bootleggers who 
have terrorised the country. Only a few days ago The Times 
published the fact that the United States Post Office had just 
asked for tenders for a hundred armed cars to be used in protecting 
the mails during transport. It is clear that the serious prepara- 
tions and new hopes have not been as fruitful as Mr. Wilson 
believed ; while in Mr. Dreiser’s more accurate history the bandit 
and bootlegger are the inevitable sequel of the corruption of the 
*nineties. 

The foreigner must always hesitate to criticise another nation. 
But we are entitled to accept the conclusions of an American critic. 
Mr. Dreiser’s picture of the United States (in endless detail which 
can scarcely be misinterpreted) is accepted by his fellow-citizens, 
for they have at last, after many years’ consideration, hailed him 
as a master of his craft ; and they would scarcely offer their belated 
laurels to a perverter of the truth. 

During the whole 800 odd pages of An American Tragedy there 
is scarcely one trace of any life which could, in the most generous 
mood, be described as cultured. The story starts with a half- 
hysterical, half-fanatical street evangelist meeting, and it ends 
with another of the same kind. They express the mentality of 
an undeveloped humanity which is still in the grip of the simpler 
emotions. And between these two displays of primitive supersti- 
tion the main figure of the book, Clyde Griffiths, wanders from 
one stratum of social refuse into the next. He becomes‘ bell-hop ’ 
at a huge vulgar hotel where the top scum of society spends its 
wealth ; he passes to a great factory of animal ‘ clocks ’ called the 
workers, where that wealth is made. There is not a trace of 
decent culture anywhere—not an ideal higher than a church 
bazaar. Dull self-seeking everywhere ; sheer vulgarity at every 
turn or (worse still) dull mediocrity. 

It is the same through*so much of Mr. Dreiser’s work, except 
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in his great picture of The Genius, where one great artist heart 
and a few kindred souls are surrounded, as in a besieged camp, 
by very much the same uninspiring crude material conditions 
that brought Clyde Griffiths to ruin. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that Mr. Dreiser is the prophet of a world of the mind 
where the soul is of supreme account, striving to be heard in a 
grosser world where the almighty dollar is alone important : in 
other words, one is driven to believe that Mr. Dreiser has a purpose. 

Whereupon some of the highest of the high-brow set will 
indignantly protest that he is not so bourgeois as to have anything 
so vulgar as a ‘ purpose,’ being merely a great artist. A lot of 
tedious nonsense has been written on this matter of art for art’s 
sake—mainly by those who devote more time to talking about 
art than to creating it. There has never been any great art 
without a purpose. Of course, most true artists have refused 
to waste their time over many of the dull fads and fancies of the 
social reformers and political adventurers and religious fanatics, 
having the far greater purpose of teaching mankind to seek for 
beauty before anything else. Some artists of the more fantastic 
sort have even set out with the stern ‘ purpose’ of proving that 
the most important idea in the world is to admire a cube. How- 
ever, the Cubists have now turned out to be of less importance 
than they themselves estimated; their purpose was entirely 
trivial. : 

Art without a purpose is of no more lasting value than 
promiscuity in the affairs of sex ; so to say that Mr. Dreiser has 
a purpose is to affirm that he is the greater artist. It is just 
because he is so full of enthusiasm for the finer tones and vibrations 
of life that he is worried by the blatant discords of the philosophy 
of the dollar and the industrial and financial machinery which is 
the temple of its worship. 

For it would seem that Mr Dreiser regards the artist as the 
climax of life. Even when he draws the great financier Cowper- 
wood, he makes him an artist at heart and a financier by reluctant 
necessity. But the social and economic constitution of America 
—a much more important constitution than the one they amend 
at Washington—has laid down the rules of life ; and the greatest 
of these is that if one desires to be protected against the evils of 
existence one must be rich. As Cowperwood himself said, ‘I 
haven’t seen many troubles in this world that money wouldn’t 
cure.’ He found he was mistaken, of course; and it seems 
certain that Mr. Dreiser is anxious that his readers should also be 
impressed by the insignificance of materialism and banking 
accounts as the ultimate standard of life. 

One cannot detect any definite political propaganda in Mr. 


Dreiser’s books. He is certainly too conscious of the individual 
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soul to be tempted by any Socialist Utopia. He realises that there 
may be no solution of the troubles of modern society yet in sight. 
That is why he is so immeasurably bigger than the economists 
and politicians, with their petty fads by which they hope to move 
mountains. Mr. Dreiser is continually putting before us the 
problems of social intercourse, and with dramatic pathos he as 
persistently evades us when we seek for an answer. 

There is one problem of life which above others haunts Mr. 
Dreiser on all his pages. As his unfriendly critics put it, he is 
obsessed by sex. There is not one book in which the plot is not 
full of it. It ruined Clyde; it was Jennie Gerhardt’s fate. 
Cowperwood and Eugene Witla were pursued by the eternal 
feminine as wolves follow their prey ; they were both great men 
who could be hypnotised for such trivial reasons that it is impos- 
sible to decide whether to call their love affairs a gamble or use 
that very similar word which is usually applied to the spring-time 
evolutions of joyful lambs. They were both great men—yet the 
easier were they blown like bubbles of soap. 

So in the main this charge against Mr. Dreiser is true. He is 
obsessed by the problems of sex. But it has been already sug- 
gested that Mr. Dreiser is only completing the great work that 
Darwin set out to do by discovering the origin of species. Now 
it is necessary to remember that when Darwin wrote his great 
book on The Descent of Man he gave it a sub-title, Selection in 
Relation to Sex, and devoted 600 pages out of goo to the discussion 
of the problem of sexual selection. 

It is surely possible that Mr. Dreiser, when he comes to discuss 
the end of man, may have just as sound and purely scientific a 
reason for being ‘ obsessed ’ by sex as Charles Darwin had when 
he was searching for the beginning. There is much evidence that 
both men were right in their judgment and in the correct propor- 
tion of their analysis. It may even be true, as the Christian 
theologians would have us believe, that man became evil by the 
wiles of woman. At least, it is not for them to charge Mr 
Dreiser with their own obsessions. 

The Genius is probably the most complete study of the elements 
of sex that has been written. One hesitates to decide whether 
it is an amazingly good story or a scientific text-book. The 
conflict between Eugene, the subtle, refined, delicately minded 
artist, whom the street corner preachers might call a rake and a 
sensualist, and Angela his wife—uncultured, narrow, honest with 
every quality that goes to make a conventional purity—this is 
one of the great character drawings of fiction. The whole subject 
is entirely beyond the possible space of this paper ; but it may be 
asserted that Mr. Dreiser undoubtedly wants his readers to realise 
the disagreeable fact that Eugene’s life came within an ace of 
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being wrecked by a good woman. There is nothing of the blatant 
crude gospel of ‘ free love’ in his statement, but almost a note 
of pathetic regret that the ways of the world are so paradoxical 
that this creature of the spirit, Eugene, should have had so much 
wearisome wrestling with the cruder material world around him. 
Here is one passage in which he draws his hero in the country : 


high up in air his boyhood dream of beauty, a soaring buzzard .. . and 
moods of his boyhood days came back to him—his love of winging butter- 
flies and birds ; his passion for the voice of the wood-dove—there was one 
crying in the still distance now. .. . 


And then, once more, that shadow of regret that Eugene must so 
soon return to the cities, where the butterflies and the wood-dove 
would inevitably be dethroned for more urban beauties that were 
so much more disturbing and unbalancing to that gentle soul. 

There is something very like this in Mr. Dreiser’s other obses- 
sion—his agnostic suspicion of religion. Once or twice he is full 
of venom and bitterness, as, for example, in that tremendous 
confession of faith—or want of it—at the end of The Titan, when 
he turns from Cowperwood, left in the arms of his most beautiful 
and cleverest new mistress, and speaks to his readers direct : 


The world is dosed with too much religion. Life is to be learned from 
life, and the professional moralist is at best but a manufacturer of shoddy 
wares. . . . Rushing like a great comet to the zenith, his path a blazing 
trail, Cowperwood did for an hour illuminate the terrors and wonders of 
individuality. . . . In a mulch of darkness are bedded the roots of endless 
sorrows—and endless joys. 


Note how the bitter beginning is merged at the end into the 
hypnotism of mystery—the essence of all religion. The writer of 
that is not a man scornful of religion, but rather one who cannot 
find a faith that is wide and generous enough to contain his hopes 
and fears. There is an immense sympathy, beneath its subtle 
sarcasm, in those closing scenes of An American Tragedy 
where the Rev. Duncan McMillan and the pious street-preaching 
Mrs. Griffiths play so big a part. The plot has worked itself up 
to the titanic proportions of a Greek tragedy. The centre figure 
of it all is in the condemned cell : his family shrunken with moral 
shame and physical starvation, his wealthy uncle and his house- 
hold faced by the horror of social ostracism, and all around 
the slime of self-seeking lawyers, sensational journalists, and a 
public to whom eternal justice has become another ‘ movie’ 
show. Into this scene of pain and disaster beyond measurement 
enters the condemned man’s evangelist mother ; and Mr. Dreiser 
sums it all up in one tremendous line: ‘this American witness 
to the rule of God upon earth.’ That is a stroke of majestic irony ; 
and to one reader, at least, it seemed that the social system of a 
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Western continent and a world-wide religion of the East were alike 
shaken to their foundations by the shock. 

Finally, there is the matter of Mr. Dreiser’s literary style. We 
have been told that he has no style at all—nay worse, ‘ it is simply 
abominable’; andsoon. One can only in amazement refer the 
critics to the books. The man who wrote the murder scene in 
An American Tragedy has clearly a command of his pen which can 
only be measured with the exquisite skill of an Australian in throw- 
ing his boomerang—it is unerring. There is scarcely a line in 
the book which does not explain a character or an event with 
complete clarity. Is there anything else to be asked of style ; 
or are we to have a ‘style for style’s sake’ added to the cant 
about the objects of art ? 

Where so many of the critics have gone astray is in imagining 
that Mr. Dreiser could have told the tale of a degenerate youth, 
or of an American business city, in the language of an idyl. The 
delicacy of Catullus or Shakespeare, the rhythm of Dryden or 
Ruskin, would have been as useless and futile in drawing the 
picture of Chicago in the ’nineties as they would be ridiculous in 
draughting a conveyance of real estate. One does not use the 
language of the pastoral in telling the tale of a millionaire who 
snatched his mistresses as he did his stocks and shares. One does 
not write of American industrial magnates as if they were sylvan 
deities, or of modern Western life as if it were the glades of Arcady. 

What the critics have overlooked is the obvious fact that when 
Mr. Dreiser has a beautiful thing to draw, then his style is a thing 
of beauty also. He once desired to tell of an altogether good and 
tender woman, and he wrote a whole chapter on ‘ the spirit of 
Jennie Gerhardt.’ Then he used a style that is a thing of delicate 
delight that George Borrow or Richard Jefferies would have 
envied : 


Where the sunlight was warm and the shadows flecked with its splendid 
radiance she delighted to wonder at the pattern, to walk where it was most 
golden, and follow with instinctive appreciation the holy corridor of the trees. 
. . . She was looking with uplifted face at a far-off cloud, a red island ina 
sea of silver. ‘ Just supposing,’ she said, ‘ people could live on an island 
like that.’ Her soul was already up there, and its elysian paths knew 
the lightness of her feet. . . . A humming bee hummed, and a cow-bell 
tinkled, while some suspicious cracklings told of a secretly reconnoitering 
squirrel. Keeping her pretty hand uplifted in the air, she listened until 
the long soft notes spread and faded and her heart could hold no more. 
Then she arose. . . . The wonderous sea of feeling in her had stormed its 
banks. Of such was the spirit of Jennie. 


But there is passage after passage, whenever his subject is 
beautiful, where Mr. Dreiser’s style is beauty itself. Would he 
have done well to draw Chicago millionaires in the technique of 
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Giotto, or the sordid inhabitants of Lycurgus as Botticelli drew 
a Venus rising from the sea? Could the conversation of a New 
York drawing-room have been written convincingly in the 
exquisite dialogue of George Meredith or after the manner of an 
eighteen-century salon of France? Mr. Dreiser, being a great 
artist, suits his style to his material with perfect skill. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


THE world policy of the United States is a curious mixture of 
impertinence, idealism, and guilelessness. She likes to teach, but 
has herself troubled to learn few lessons from the maturer wisdom 
and experience of Europe—above all, of Great Britain. The time, 
however, is ever drawing nearer when she will find that she must 
cease to preach and lecture, and instead must sit at the feet of 
those who have centuries of statecraft and colonising lore 
ingrained into their being. After the colour question, her 
outstanding problem to-day is neither Prohibition, Europe’s 
indebtedness, nor pugilism, but the future of the Philippine 
Islands—her one important colonial venture. Few citizens of 
the United States realise the importance of the issue, for the 
number who have taken the trouble to ascertain the facts is 
negligible. To most of them the islands have only been the subject 
of passing interest, as a theme for political bosses endeavouring 
to steal a march on one another. Every schoolboy in the United 
States knows that Admiral Dewey captured Manila in the year 
1898, but apart from that occurrence all is impenetrable darkness. 
To the Englishman, however, the problem of the islands 
should be a matter of supreme interest, for the situation of 
present-day India—to compare great things with small—is in 
many respects analogous to the situation in the Philippines. 
Most questions of nationality have their roots in history, and 
in the Philippines America has received a legacy of Spanish—not 
misrule, but lethargy. Magellan had landed at Mindanao and 
Cebu ; some forty years later came the permanent settlement of 
Cebu by Legaspi, who had sailed across the Pacific from Mexico 
with a fleet of ships. Then in succession garrisons were planted 
on Luzon and Mindoro. Hosts of friars flocked to the islands and 
gradually usurped the functions of the State officials. The 
islands became one of England’s lost possessions, for in theory she 
received their surrender after the seizure of Manila by a naval 
and military force in 1762, but peace terms two years later 
handed them back to Spain. From that time till their capture 
by the United States the history of the islands is a tale of lamenta- 
tion and woe Rebellion was ever incipient in a land over much 
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of which Spain held only a nominal sway. She tried to exercise 
control through turncoat tax-gatherers, extortionate and immoral 
friars and military press-gangs. In the southern islands the Sulu 
pirates roved at will, and occasional Spanish treachery and 
slaughter only goaded them to bloodthirsty revenge ; their hand 
was against every man, and all civilised shipping ran serious risks 
from attack by their mosquito craft, until in the year 1876 con- 
certed action by the Great Powers forced Spain to station an 
adequate naval force in the islands. Only one Spaniard stands 
out as a genuine ruler and administrator—General Arolas, who 
at the latter end of Spain’s régime subdued the warlike Moros by 
a system of sternness tempered with justice and common-sense. 

Apart from the inhabitants of the city of Manila, which, like 
some whited sepulchre, was gay and civilised with the bright 
abandon of some old city of Spain tinged with half Oriental splen- 
dour, the civilised islanders—usually called Filipinos, native 
Christians, who number seven-eighths of the whole population— 
eked out a scanty existence as agriculturists. It was only the 
richness of the soil that enabled them to live at all, for they held 
their lands from the religious corporations on tyrannical condi- 
tions, hunted and hounded by bailiffs who were a species of 
unordained priests. Of the priests and friars even the Spaniards 
themselves could not speak with restraint. They were recruited 
in Spain from the very lowest of the people, and the effect of this 
system was as apparent in the nineteenth century Philippines as 
it was in the Palestine of the prophet Samuel. The religious cor- 
porations acquired wealth, but did not bestow charity: their 
members were often habitual drunkards, idle vampires, or 
begetters of illegitimate children. One example of the effect of 
their dealings will suffice. Their fees for performing marriages 
were so extortionate that many Filipinos found themselves 
obliged to dispense with the luxury of this sacrament, and immo- 
rality received a direct incentive. Neither Church nor State had 
any educational ideas. Spain’s colonial motto has always been 
Divide et impera: she held the Philippine tribes aloof from one 
another by keeping from them the knowledge of Spanish, which 
would have served as a common language. 

To carry out this travesty of administration Spain had 
officials—and in considerable numbers too. Taxes were raised ; 
but how was the money spent ? Not in public works, but in graft 
and peculation. A resigned headquarters exercised a few salutary 
checks: it could despatch culprits who overstepped the normal 
limits to some pestilence-ridden province, and could keep all 
officials circulating rapidly from station to station so that their 
thefts in any one place might not be of such magnitude as to call 
for serious notice from the home Government. 
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This was the heritage into which America entered. Geogra- 
phically the islands are about equal in extent to Great Britain. 
Less than a:dozen are of considerable size; of the remainder, 
about 3000 in all, two-thirds are inhabited. Ethnologically the 
native peoples are as various as the number and shape of the 
islands they inhabit, though they have as their common basis 
either negro or Malay blood crossed occasionally with Mongol or 
Spaniard. The three outstanding tribes are the Visayans, Tagalogs 
and Ilocanos, numbering in all some ten million souls—Christians 
after the fashion that passed muster with Spanish friars, civilised 
in varying degrees, but educationally deficient. In 1919, after 
twenty years of American occupation, only one-third could read or 
write in any language. They are not tribes in the sense in which 
one normally uses the word—a sense that connotes a wild or 
wandering existence: yet they each had, and still have, a dis- 
tinctive clan feeling, distinctive aims in life—a line of demarca- 
tion such as separates in our own islands the city dweller from the 
agriculturist, but without the balance which with us enables 
apparently opposing interests to be reconciled without bitterness. 
The remaining tribes, numbering about one million souls and 
occupying half of the whole territory, are either pagan, usually 
termed IJgorots, or Moslem, the latter being also divided into 
mutually antagonistic tribes, though all are known under the 
Spanish name of Moro (or Moor). For it was the Spaniard who in 
these Pacific islands stemmed the Moslem advance as it spread 
over the East Indies and was turning northward towards Japan 
—one of history’s dramatic touches, ‘vr it was Spain, too, who, 
centuries before, laid herself across the path of the Moslem 
invasion of Western Europe. 

For governing a country thus constituted America had no 
previous training, and yet she achieved remarkable results. Her 
system of government has changed from time to time, and falls 
roughly into five periods. From 1898 to 1900 it was purely mili- 
tary rule, and rightly so. The surrender of the islands took place 
at a time when a considerable revolt against Spain was still 
seething, and native opportunism saw in the change a possibility 
of regaining something of its old power. In addition, many parts 
of the islands had never been properly subjugated by Spain. 
Piracy in the south and head-hunting in the north were still the 
pastimes of many of Spain’s so-called subjects. America had the 
innate Anglo-Saxon objection either to the peaceful majority 
being at the mercy of a lawless minority or to the world at large 
finding weak spots in her colonial administration. Her military 
methods had to be ruthless, in order to ensure a lasting peace. It 
was here that General Pershing learned much of the knowledge of 
war and military organisation that was afterwards to be put to a 
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higher test. When peace was finally secured there came the era 
of the so-called Philippine Commission, which lasted from 1900 to 
1907, with Taft as the first civil governor. This was the golden 
age of American administration. 

The form of government was that which exists in those 
British Crown Colonies which have not yet advanced further than 
the chrysalis stage, where the officially selected Executive is para- 
mount in finance, law-making and administration. It is true that 
from the very outset the proclaimed intention was to prepare the 
Philippines for self-government. That, however, was no novelty. 
There are always those who make such prophecies, advance and 
believe in'such hopes. Did not a Governor of Madras as long ago 
as 1824 write: ‘ We should look upon India, not as a temporary 
possession, but as one to be maintained permanently until the 
natives shall in some future age have abandoned their superstitions 
and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular Government 
for themselves and to conduct and preserve it’? Such prophetic 
utterances are usually based on the assumption that it shall be 
‘ Not in our time, O Lord,’ and this basic idea detracts much from 
their underlying good intentions. The men who made India in 
the nineteenth century realised, however, that the self-government 
of a European country cannot be translated into identical terms 
when dealing with the wholly different set of circumstances to 
which the Orient gives birth. It is otherwise to-day, when 
democracy tries to take a hand in the direct administration of 
far-off lands. The error into which Macaulay fell when he thought 
that to educate Indians on British lines would produce beings 
comparable to Victorian Liberals is being re-enacted on a tragic 
scale. The transmutation that is involved in passing from the 
ideas of the West to those of the East is overlooked, and ‘ self- 
government ’ is regarded as the same in essence whether Britain, 
Egypt, or India is in question. 

In the Philippines the same faulty premises were assumed, 
but more swiftly, because American democracy realised its power 
of interference more promptly, and American politicians recog- 
nised that here was a new battle-cry—useful and, at least to the 
American citizen, harmless. As for the Filipino himself, what 
mattered it ? Soin 1907 a change was made : a popular assembly 
was given a hand in the making of laws, but the Governor and 
the Commission still remained there as a vital force and an 
ultimate arbiter. They were an effective Upper House in control 
of the Executive : it was Crown colony government emerging into 
a higher form of existence, as has happened with many British 
Colonies. The golden age still continued, because the old spirit 
was still alive and the new Governor Forbes realised that the time 
was not ripe for permitting experiments. In this view he knew 
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he had the support of the Government at home, but much 
depended on the local handling of the situation. 

In the year 1913, though no change was outwardly made in 
the system of government, the Democratic Party, which had come 
into power, prepared the way for the final plunge in its choice of 
Mr. F. B. Harrison as Governor and in the instructions which it 
gave to him. Filipinisation of the Executive and of the adminis- 
trative services, which under his predecessors had operated only 
in the less responsible posts, was now to be introduced at 
the top. 

Three years passed. The doctrine of self-determination was 
permeating allclassesin America. The ideals of President Wilson 
were abroad, and, as no one in the States cared particularly about 
the Philippines, it was not difficult to be self-righteous. It was 
about this time that Sinn Fein’s earliest effort—the outbreak of 
Easter 1916—had made a noise abroad and had echoed loudest 
in the United States. America’s views about Ireland—born of 
politics for the most part, not of ideals—were well known, and 
she could not afford to have her own method of governing the 
Philippines—admirable though it was from a practical point of 
view—held up to criticism. So in August 1916 a Bill known as 
the Jones Law was passed at Washington, the effect of which was 
to put the coping-stone to the edifice of which Governor Harrison 
had been laying the foundations. With the exception of the 
Minister of Education—a curious exception to European eyes— 
and the Auditor, the entire Executive was to be nominated and 
controlled by a native Parliament. The two excepted posts, along 
with the governor-generalship itself, were to be filled by Americans 
appointed by the Home Government. Fortunately enough, wisdom 
still remained—thanks, doubtless, to the uncertainties of the war 
that was raging in the Old World—to keep the navy and army 
under American control, an army composed of 7000 native 
scouts of the finest material and of 4000 American troops, a navy 
with a magnificent base at Cavite. The usual paper safeguard 
of allowing the President of the United States, on the recommen- 
dation of the Governor-General, or Congress without any such 
recommendation, to veto local laws was included. In essence, 
however, the control of legislation and supply had passed to a 
local Senate and a House of Representatives. The Crown colony 
had been given dominion status. 

The effect of the change made in 1916 can be best seen by 
considering America’s early achievements. She was extremely 
fortunate in the fact that her first administrators enjoyed pro- 
longed terms of office such as are never vouchsafed in the United 
States itself, where party, and not a permanent civil service, 
really administers. For instance, Mr. Dean Worcester was Secre- 
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tary of the Interior from 1901 to 1913, Dr. Heiser Director of 
Health from 1903 to 1915. 

The work fell into two parts—one the improvement of justice, 
education, agriculture, and public health in the civilised parts of 
the islands ; the other the opening up of the little-known interior 
inhabited by savages or by tribes but a step removed from the 
barbarous. 

As regards the former, ecclesiastical rights were swept away 
by a payment of seven million dollars negotiated through the 
Papal See. Certainty of land tenure was established by a system. 
of land registration ; the technical side of agriculture was taught 
and elementary schools spread broadcast. Leprosy, rampant in 
the islands, especially amongst the civilised Filipinos, was con- 
trolled, segregation practised, and the most up-to-date treatment 
of the Anglo-Indian clinics investigated and adopted, or even 
improved upon. American doctors and nurses devoted themselves 
in particular to this self-sacrificing work. Manila had a proper 
sanitary system introduced, and through her slums wide streets 
were driven to let in light and air. Seamen, instead of dreading 
the effects of a stay in the port, found things improved out of 
recognition. In the interior even greater achievements stand out. 
Hundreds of miles of road with rest-houses at intervals were 
made, and the obligation was imposed by law on the natives of 
working for ten days a year on their maintenance. Where roads 
were not needed, trails were opened. Great feats of engineering 
were effected in the mountain districts. Proper courts to replace 
primitive justice were established. Education and manual in- 
struction went hand in hand, for many schools were built by the 
native tribes themselves under American supervision. English 
was taught as a common language. Government shops were 
opened where the native could purchase goods and sell his own 
products for reasonable prices; handicrafts amongst boys and 
girls were encouraged. The devotion to duty of the American 
provincial officials has not been surpassed in any of Britain’s own 
Colonies, and the safety of all was ensured to enable the work to 
proceed by constabulary recruited from tribes who a few years 
before were head-hunters, moulded into perfect discipline by 
ex-officers of the American army. 

The picture is inspiring, especially in the less civilised 
parts, where Spanish misrule, with its lasting ill-effects on 
character, had not been felt. Unfortunately the pagan and 
Mohammedan Philippines were not vocal. The Filipino (the 
Christian inhabitant) was the talker—or rather the small per- 
centage which had education. He was the Bengali Babu, tle 
voice to which democracy succumbs—full of fine and cheap senti- 
ments, a past-master in political tactics, an admirer of men 
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such as Lincoln, believing that he himself is such another, but 
forgetting the centuries that go to build up national character. An 
enthusiast for education, quick in book-lore, he found an open- 
ing as teacher in the new American schools, for it soon became 
impossible to obtain any save a small number of recruits from 
the States for the work. The courts of law, too, afforded ample 
scope for the pleader apt at making the worse appear the better 
cause. 

Unfortunately America’s own political methods at home 
afforded a pattern too ready at hand for those who wished to 
achieve political success. The cacigue became the political boss : 
he was often a moneylender, and this gave him a tremendous 
power in a land where borrowing and gambling go hand in hand. 
Usually he was a meztizo—a half-breed—Malay with Spanish 
or Chinese blood. The Eurasian of India has never achieved 
the unenviable notoriety which the MHispano-Malay has 
attained. The combination of cunning and verbosity gave the 
caciques a power out of all proportion to their numbers or their 
following. 

One has only to consider the type of people whom they led to 
realise how easy was the task of Jeadership. In these semi- 
tropical islands Nature has done so much in giving food, clothing, 
and shelter that there is little need for men to work hard. The 
thrifty man is an idler ; the gambler, on the other hand, a hard 
worker, because he has to get more ready money to pay his debts 
and to finance his amusements, his quail-fights, and so forth. All 
are meaningless liars, and their only sense of shame is that of 
being discovered. They are irresponsible and open-handed. They 
have the self-respect of the Oriental and his hatred of ridicule. 
Much of the power of the household rests in the women. A curious 
mixture indeed—half Celtic in type, half Oriental, ready to let 
another do their thinking, and to follow fearlessly his lead. Yet, 
though all Filipinos have traits in common, they are not a people 
Tribal antipathy may be slurred over momentarily, but it is not 
dead. ‘ The Malay has always been a provincial.’ The Filipino 
Christian treats the Igorot and Moslem, even though the latter 
may be as highly educated and civilised as himself, with con- 
tempt, while the Moro holds the same views of the Filipino as 
the frontier chieftain does of the Bengali: ‘A pack of little 
scribes and clerks and deputies who had sat in the American 
schools till their sharp slave’s wits and their glib slave’s tongue 
had learned a mass of writing and of chatter.’ 

It may be that the United States Government, quite apart 
from its own ideals and its own political wire-pullers at home and 
the growth of a national party in the islands, found the Philip- 
pines an inconvenience owing to the difficulty experienced in 
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recruiting suitable Americans to carry on the work of the early 
administrators. The system of recruitment was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that with which we in this country are familiar in 
connexion with the Indian and Colonial Civil Services. Save for 
medical posts, entry was by means of a qualifying examination 
held simultaneously in the principal American cities. The types 
of candidates sought were accountants, surveyors, and teachers, 
whose training did not presuppose a university education. The 
starting pay was about $1200. Fortunes could not be made, but 
generally speaking a man could maintain himself and a family 
comfortably, and the State periodically granted him the cost of 
passages to the home country. The drawback in this American 
colonial service, as in the American home service, was that there 
was no pension scheme, and with the business openings that 
existed in the States it was no wonder that candidates were not 
numerous nor always of the best type. 

In an article written in an American monthly in the year 
1912 I analysed this difficulty of recruitment: I attributed it 
to fear of Filipinos being brought in, to the absence of domes- 
ticity, the separation from family ties, the lack of the type of 
news that the American daily journal dishes up for city con- 
sumption, and, above all, to the danger of the service becoming a 
mere pawn in the games of political parties. The result was that 
those who entered the service did so without any thought of 
making it their life work: it was merely a matter of seeing the 
world, and the administration was rapidly becoming a ‘ govern- 
ment by tourists.’ The idea of service which animates the 
Indian or Colonial civil servant was dying out. In the article I 
endeavoured to combat these fears, and in doing so disclose how 
unexpected must have been the volte-face of the American Govern- 
ment four years later. I stated that Filipinisation would only 
be at some indefinite future date, and that the process would be 
gradual as posts fell vacant. Even when it became a realisation 
there would still be scope for the American: there would be 
reserved ‘ advisory positions of suitable salary and dignity like 
those in which English colonial administrators have done some of 
their most distinguished and indispensable work.’ The actual 
outcome took on quite another complexion. 

The Jones Law had set up two native Houses, but had left 
what could have been made an effective check in the hands of the 
Governor-General. Finance was supposed to be protected by the 
after-check of the American auditor. The new constitution, how- 
ever, as often happens, turned out very differently from what its 
authors intended. The pious preamble: ‘ Whereas it is, as it has 
always been, the purpose of the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
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recognise their independence as soon as a stable Government can 
be established therein,’ was avidly seized upon. 

A purely formal board of control composed of the Governor- 
General, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
Assembly became in effect the real Executive of the State, and 
in addition swayed the Legislature. Governor Harrison became a 
tool in the hands of his two colleagues : it was not solely his per- 
sonality that was at fault ; he was merely interpreting what he 
conceived to be the wishes of his political chiefs. The entire ser- 
vice was speedily overrun with Filipinos, who had little or no 
qualifications for the functions they were asked to perform. Ameri- 
cans were got rid of or found themselves placed in such an intoler- 
able position—either starved for want of funds or their recom- 
mendations ignored—that they sent in their resignation. The 
power of the purse was used to the full: what mattered it if at 
some remote date an American auditor would challenge the 
expenditure? A National Bank was set up financed by the 
State: its directors were the leading politicians in power. From 
the taxpayers’ money thus advanced the directors made loans to 
themselves for gambles in hemp and sugar. A South Sea Bubble 
comprising a new railway and luxurious hotel was blown and 
burst. Ultimately this accommodating bank became the sole 
repository of the State funds. 

While the course of finance ran thus social services were 
bound to suffer from lack of money. In 1913 the death rate was 
Ig per 1000; by 1918 it had risen to 40. Cattle disease rioted 
unchecked. The leprosy settlement broke down, and no attempt 
was made to pursue the preventive policy that had been initiated 
with such success. ‘ The Bureau of Science became a veritable 
morgue.’ The teaching of English was discouraged in favour of 
Spanish, and the official language of both Houses was conducted 
in the same tongue. 

Bribery and peculation became commonplaces in such a state 
of affairs, and the old evils of land tenure and opportunities for 
legal procrastination and inequitable mortgages were easily 
revived by abolishing the land registry and requiring all land 
matters to be dealt with by the courts of justice. The police force 
became demoralised. Things generally seemed to be slipping back 
into the old Spanish rut At the same time, steps were taken to 
create a good impression in the United States by the diversion of 
part of the taxes to an Independence Fund, which was used for 
maintaining propaganda in the States of the same type as Sinn 
Fein engineered during the Great War on behalf of separatist 
Ireland. The intellectual and cultured revolutionary is a greater 
asset to his party abroad than in the rough and tumble of intrigue 
at home. He can gloss over such crudities as murder and injus- 
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tice: his after-dinner cigars and wine make his listeners glow 
with fraternity and realise the full stature to which their host’s 
nationhood has attained. It mattered not that a few years later 
the American auditor disallowed the Independence Fund expendi- 
ture, and the politicians had in future to finance these activities 
from their own pockets : the object for which it had been created 
was all but achieved. 

But not quite. Uncle Sam was being hit in his vital spot—his 
pocket. The United States Government at last realised in the year 
1921, when a change in the home Government brought about 
Governor Harrison’s retirement, that the Philippine Government 
was practically bankrupt and that the States were likely to be 
called on to bolster up this new-fledged dominion. President 
Harding hurriedly sent out a commission composed of a distin- 
guished General, Leonard Wood, who had in the early days of the 
occupation acted as governor of the Moro province, and Forbes, 
an ex-Governor-General. This commission at once realised that 
hard cash was the first thing requisite to stem the rot that had 
set in, and Congress voted the necessary sum as a stop-gap. The 
commission found in effect that Governor Harrison had acted 
with great laxity in his control over the essential interests of the 
country and had allowed legislation to be passed which was con- 
trary to the intention of the Jones Law. They recommended a 
more gradual devolution of power to the Filipinos with a view to 
ultimate complete self-government. And, having made these 
recommendations with his colleague, General Wood found himself 
in the position of being asked by the American President to 
accept the governorship and carry them out. His investigations 
had shown him how far things had gone, but this did not deter him 
from entering on a thankless task. 

From October 1921 he has striven to achieve the impossible, 
maligned by propaganda abroad, hampered by intrigue and mis- 
representation in the islands. The American police officers who 
endeavour to bring delinquents to justice are constantly accused 
of crimes themselves in order to place the governor in a bad light 
as a supporter of criminals. The House of Representatives refuses 
to vote him money for a suitable staff, so that he has been com- 
pelled to draw on army officers whose pay is not at the mercy of 
politicians ; and thus he is accused of militarism. 

Attempts have been made to prevent him using the Govern- 
ment steam yacht—an essential mode of transport in a land 
composed of innumerable islands—by withholding funds on 
the ground that all his cruises are luxury voyages. Bills are 
passed setting up a ‘ Calamity Fund,’ to be appropriated to some 
undefined object, or providing for the remission of half the State 
revenues in order that the governor, by exercising his veto, may 
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bring himself into unpopularity with the populace. His deter- 
mination to fulfil the promises consistently given to the Moros 
that they shall not be left without American protection has 
brought on him the bitter hatred of those who protest against 
partition and clamour for a Philippine republic one and undivided. 
His efforts in this direction would, however, have been useless but 
for the extraordinary influence for good wielded by an American 
Alvarez, who sacrificed his career, and eventually his life, in the 
self-imposed task of championing the cause of the Moros, a 
sacrifice which they rewarded by a half-mystic hero worship. 

The situation in the islands to-day is one of extreme difficulty. 
The Governor-General, well-nigh unaided, is attempting to hold 
back a catastrophe. The pagan islanders are in constant fear of 
oppression which they are too weak to withstand ; they see only 
a frail barrier between them and their Filipino governors. The 
Moros have petitioned General Wood calling on him to save them 
from the ruin with which they consider themselves threatened. 
The Jones Law took from them the special decentralised mode of 
government through headmen devised for their territory in 1900 
and gave them a system of government and taxation which they 
do not understand. In the meantime, part of the taxes raised 
from them by the Filipinos is being used for an independence 
propaganda from which the Moros have wholly dissociated them- 
selves. The Moros have, in fact, carefully considered what their 
line of action is to be if the grant of autonomy or ‘ home rule’ is 
given to the islanders. If for the Moros one reads Ulster, for the 
Filipinos the Free State, and for the United States Great Britain, 
one gets a clear understanding of the position. The Moros ask 
that the islands which they mainly inhabit—Mindanao, Palawan, 
and Sulu—be left as an American dependency and that after a 
lapse of fifty years they be given the option of joining in with the 
rest of the Philippines. If this request is refused and the heel of 
the numerically superior Filipino is to be placed upon them, then 
they have made a solemn declaration that they will set up an 
independent sultanate and fight things out. At present they are 
practically unarmed, but gun-running from Borneo has always 
been a lucrative employment in times of trouble. 

The hostility of the Igorots and Moros to the Filipinos is not 
purely historical or sentimental. It is the pride of races who 
have in many respects preserved a primitive purity of morals, 
have escaped the vices to which contact with civilisation often 
lures the Malay, and have maintained a tradition of bodily 
strength and courage that is so often the mark of the seaman and 
mountaineer. Women and even girl schoolchildren are fair spoil 
to the Filipino: the primitive native, on the other hand, keeps 
the honour of the family unsullied and exacts swift revenge from 
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the spoiler. The few Americans who have studied the problem 
are aware of the danger and its serious aspect for American good 
faith. ‘ For us to attempt to coerce the Moros into submission to 
Filipino rule,’ says one, ‘ would be as unprofitable as for the 
British Government to coerce the people of Ulster into accepting 
the rule of Dail Eireann.’ The problem is now reminiscent of 
Ireland, now of Egypt, now of India. Such writers bitterly com- 
plain of the American absence of either a Colonial Office or a 
colonial policy. They contrast the consistent lines followed by all 
British parties in dealing with colonies and dependencies—it were 
well that they could say the same for England’s past historical 
Irish policy—as compared with the ‘ ferment of uncertainty which 
makes the Philippines a toy of America’s domestic politics ’—or 
again, looking at the problem from the social side, a Filipino says : 
‘If Americans were content to keep entirely away from Filipinos 
as the English do from the natives in India, it would be far happier 
for both, and the race feeling would not be so much noticed.’ 

- And there is another aspect, too, which leaves America un- 
decided—the strategic position of the Philippines. America’s 
huge commercial interests in China are comparable to those of 
Britain in India, the Far East and Australia. Not to put too nice 
a point to it, can she afford to have a hostile Philippine bar 
between herself and China any more than Great Britain can risk 
a hostile Egypt ? Holding Manila, she keeps one of the keys of 
the Pacific and of the Asiatic coast, and she lies opposite the back 
door into Japan—Japan, whom, despite all official démentis, she 
looks at with ever-watchful eyes. British Borneo, Singapore 
itself, and Hong Kong are within striking distance ; remote, how- 
ever, is the possibility of any danger or difficulty here. And if, 
impelled by some freakish altruism, she were to leave the Philip- 
pines to-morrow, where would Philippine independence be, with 
Japan across the northern strait waiting for outlets for her surplus 
population and products? It would in such circumstances be a 
mere empty dream. 

When America took over the Philippines she paid Spain 
$20,000,000 in respect of debts due by the islands to the Spanish 
Government. She proclaimed at the outset her intention of pre- 
paring the Filipinos for self-government. Her acts and aims 
were genuine. But the best of intentions must give way to the 
cold reason of facts, and the one undeniable fact of to-day is that 
the American Government could no more grant complete and 
absolute freedom from interference—civil, naval, military, or 
international—to the Philippines than could Great Britain to 
Ireland, either North or South. 

G. C. DuGGaAN. 


Vor. C—No, 598 3H 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN GULF 


THE civilisation of the Persian Gulf dates with the dawn of time 
(it is beyond Babylon and Assyria, Egypt is by comparison 
modern) ; and it is said by some that here will be found the 
origin of man. ' 

The Gulf lies in the centre of the ancient world. 

The legendary site of the Garden of Eden is at the junction of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

It is believed by some that the black-haired people of China 
came from the borders of the Gulf. It is probable that the founders 
of Egypt crossed Arabia and the Red Sea. It is certain that the 
Pheenicians did; the ruins of their city of Gerrha, opposite 
Bahrein, are there to this day. 

The waters of the Persian Gulf were a busy highway before 
the Mediterranean ever floated a keel. Sennacherib sailed upon 
‘the great sea of sunrising’ ; and Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, 
was familiar with the many great ports which have disappeared 
long ages ago, swept under by the sand of time and the desert. 

For 400 years before ordinary history the Chinese traded 
with Basra, and from Basra sailed Sindbad the Sailor on his seven 
amazing voyages. 

For many thousands of years nations and civilisations have 
risen, conquered, and faded into oblivion in these once fertile 
regions, and for a brief space England steps upon the stage now 
barren and desolate. 


The position of England in the Persian Gulf is unique in world 
politics. 

Without owning a square mile of territory on either of its 
shores, or even possessing one of its barren and inhospitable 
islands as a base, she has for generations borne burdens there 
which no other nation has ever shouldered except in the capacity 
of sovereign ; she has undertaken duty without dominion ; she 
has kept, and keeps, the peace amongst people who never have 
been, and are not, her subjects; she has policed waters over 
which she has no formal authority, and she has kept an open 
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market in those distant ports equally to all the merchants of the 
world. 

This she has done for some 300 years without the aid of the 
strong waters of Geneva and Locarno and without even a mandate 
from the League of Nations. Such was the position down to 1914. 

It was undisturbed by the Great War. The passage of the 
great armies which in the end defeated their ancient enemies 
failed to ruffle the ‘ pathetic contentment’ of the inhabitants 
of either shore: fishing, pearling, trading, went on as before ; 
while the usual struggle for existence became slightly less arduous 
owing to the influx of so much British shipping, and the coal 
contractors made fortunes. 

The substitution of oil for coal in most of the navies of the 
world, and the invention of the internal combustion engine using 
heavy oil or petrol, entirely altered the contentment of the oil- 
buying nations of the world. The murmurs of Mosul are hardly 
extinct ; oil diviners are distinctly busy over wide areas in the 
Middle East; and, as far as the British Fleet is concerned, 
Mr. Winston Churchill moved Cardiff and Swansea to the Anglo- 
Persian Oilfields and the port of Abadan, on the Shatt-el-Arab, 
down which the Tigris and the Euphrates still continue to pour 
their waters into the Persian Gulf. 

In fact, I believe it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the peace of the world may well have been stated to lie at the 
mercy of a single pipe-line from Ihrwaz, in the Persian hills, to 
Abadan. 

I now propose to describe how England came to find herself 
in this position. 


‘Ever since Almighty God commanded Adam to subdue the 
earth,’ wrote Sir Francis Drake, ‘ there have not wanted in all 
ages some heroicall spirits which in obedience to that high 
mandate, either from manifest reason alluring them, or by secret 
instinct enforcing them thereunto, have expended their wealth, 
imployed their times, and adventured their persons, to find out 
the true circuit thereof.’ 

Probably the earliest record of our transactions in the Persian 
Gulf is a letter in Latin and English, of which I will give the 
English version, as, amongst other reasons, I conceive it to 
be one of the most delightful of passports ever written even in 
the harmonious language of that time. 


Elizabeth by the Grace of God Queene of Englande, &c. To the Righte 
Mightie, and right Victorious Prince, the Great Sophie, Emperour of the 
Persians, Medes, Parthians, Hireans, Carmanians, Margians, of the people 
on this side and beyond the river Tigris and of all men and nations 
3H2 
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betweene the Caspian Sea and the Gulfe of Persia, greeting, and most 
happy increase in all prosperitie—By the Goodnesse of Almightie God it is 
ordained, that those people, which not onely the huge distance of the lands, 
and the invincible widenesse of the seas, but also the very quarters of the 
heavens do most farre separate and set asunder, may nevertheless through 
good commendation by writing, both ease and also communicate betweene 
them, not onely the conceived thoughts and deliberations, and grateful 
offices of humanitie, but also many commodities of mutual intelligence. 

Therefore—whereas our faithful and right-beloved servant Anthonie 
Jenkinson bearer of these letters is determined by our licence favour and 
grace to pass out of this our realme and by God’s sufferance to travel even 
into Persia and other of your jurisdictions: we minde truly with our 
good favour, to set forward and advance that his right laudable purpose : 
and that the more willingly for that this his enterprise is onely grounded 
upon an honest intent to establish trade of merchandize with your subjects 
and with other strangers traffiking in your realmes. Wherefore we have 
thought good, both to write to your majestie, and also to desire the same, 
to vouchsafe at our request, to grant to our said servant Anthonie Jenkin- 
son, good passports and safe conducts, by means and authoritie whereof 
it may be free and lawful for him, together with his familiars, servants, 
carriages, merchandize and goods whatsoever, through your realmes 
dominions jurisdictions and provinces freely and without impeachment to 
journey, go, pass, repass and tarry so long as he shall please, and from 
thence to return whensoever he or they shall think good. 

If these holy duties of entertainment, and sweet offices of natural 
humanitie may be willingly concluded, sincerely embraced, and firmly 
observed, between us and our realmes and subjects, then we do hope that 
the Almightie God will bring it to pass that of these small beginnings, 
greater moments of things shall hereafter spring, both to our furniture and 
honours, and also to the great commodities and use of our peoples.—So 
it will be known that neither the earth nor the seas, nor the heauens, have 
so much force to separate us, as the godly disposition of naturall humanitie 
and mutual benevolence have to join us strongly together. 

God grant unto your Majestie Long and happy felicitie in earth and 
perpetual and heaven. 

Dated in England, in our famous Citie of London The twenty fifth 
day of the moneth of April in year of creation of the world 5523, and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 1561, and of our reigne the third. 


So began our long connexion with the Persian Gulf. 

The lengthy and, in those days, perilous journey was under- 
taken apparently for one of Sir Francis Drake’s ‘ manifest 
reasons,’ and no one knows how he got there, but it was possibly 
through Russia and down the lower part of the Volga and then 
overland again, as there are records of an Englishman who tried 
to reach Persia that way travelling approximately on the arc of 
a great circle. 

These small beginnings, however, were not very favourable, 
as our Mr. Jenkinson, travelling in dry goods, after having been 
lent the Emperor’s own slippers to walk over the sacred carpet 
to the presence, was asked by the Emperor TamAsp if he was a 
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Gaur, an unbeliever, or a Mohammedan. He replied that he was 
a Christian, and that Christ was the greatest of prophets. He was 
told to go; and we gather that he went, and stood not upon the 
order of his going, being followed by a man sprinkling sand behind 
him to cleanse the pollution of his exit. 

Shah Abbas the Great, the successor of Tamasp, was, like 
his great contemporary and neighbour in India, Akbar, more 
tolerant to all beliefs, and granted to Sir Anthony Sherley, of 
the county of Sussex, and his brother Robert, who arrived in 
Persia vid Baghdad, a firman whereby he threw Persia open to 
Christian merchants of all nations, exempted them from the 
jurisdiction of ordinary Persian authority, and provided for the 
safe custody of their property in case of death. 

Thirteen years later, in January 1613, Robert Sherley sailed 
again from Dover in the King’s ship Expedition to cover the long 
journey by sea, but, after being delayed off the south coast of 
Arabia by a storm which lasted for twenty-eight days, and having 
survived an attempt by a rebellious governor to capture the ship 
at Gwadar, at the entrance of the Gulf of Oman, he finally landed 
in September on the coast of Sind, and after visiting the Moghul 
Emperor of India, Jehangir, at Ajmir, he made his way once 
more overland to the capital of Shah Abbas. It would appear 
to have been quicker in those days to have walked all the way. 

We had by now a definite standing in ‘ trade of merchandize ’ 
with Persia, while concurrently the power of the East India 
Company was steadily growing and spreading its tentacles up 
the Gulf. 

The 300 years’ struggle between the maritime Powers of 
Europe in these waters had begun. The Portuguese, who also 
represented Spain at this time, had already acquired what they 
regarded as a firm footing at the entrance of the Gulf, and they 
held the island of Hormuz and the town of Gombroon on the 
mainland ; and there the merchants of the Middle East came, 
secure from piracy, from the exactions of the tax-gatherers and 
customs collectors, and the rapacity of local governors, quietly 
to enjoy their barter in what was for that time a place of settled 
order and government. 

Shah Abbas the Great, returned from his conquest of Qanda- 
har, his complete defeat of the armies of the Turk before Baghdad, 
and his subjugation of Tabriz, naturally turned his eyes to this 
emporium of wealth which had settled itself on the sea border 
of his empire. The Shah, in his wisdom, understood the value of 
sea-power, and again, in his wisdom, turned to England. 

With the East India Company he agreed that the booty 
should be divided equally between the English and the Persians, 
that the existing fort of Hormuz should be made over to the 
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English with all its contents, that the customs should be divided 
equally between the English and Persians, and that English 
trade at Hormuz should be for ever duty-free, if the Company 
would undertake to assist him by sea with the capture of that 
island and the town of Gombroon. In about three years 
negotiations were speedily settled, and in February 1622 a 
squadron consisting of the London, Lion, Dolphin, Jonah and 
Whale,s and four pinnaces appeared off the island, which 
surrendered in April; Gombroon was taken and renamed 
Bandar Abbas. ? 

It is hardly necessary to say that Shah Abbas forgot his 
promises, but at the same time he also forgot his lesson in sea- 
power ; and since those far-off days England has almost without 
interruption maintained a squadron, first of the East India 
Company and then of the Royal Navy, in the Persian Gulf—the 
most continuous, we believe, in all her history. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that as Spain was not 
at war with England at this time complaints were addressed from 
the Spanish to the English Crown. After some negotiation 
redress was refused to Spain ; but the Company, in consideration 
of having their fault condoned, had to pay King James I., and 
the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, a matter of 
10,000/. each. 

So the taking of Hormuz hardly enhanced the fortunes of the 
East India Company—at the moment. 


In due course news of the war between England and Holland 
reached the Persian Gulf, and in 1654 a Dutch squadron of five 
ships attacked the English squadron off Bandar Abbas. 

It was a somewhat regrettable incident ; the Endeavour was 
sunk and the Falcon and about thirty prisoners captured. ‘ The 
Dutch,’ says the historian, ‘ were most of them drunk and knew 
not what they did; the English, I think, were little better, if 
not worse.’ 

The effect of this alcoholic event was grave, and for thirty 
years our power and prestige were seriously affected. One of the 
first Fellows of the Royal Society, Dr. John Fryer, visited Bandar 
Abbas in 1677, and he then found ‘ the Hollanders absolute in 
the spice trade,’ and he credits a report that on one occasion the 
Dutch deliberately burnt four shiploads in order to force the 
merchants of Persia to accept their own valuation of the other 
two in harbour. 


2 We do not recollect ‘ repeat ’ vessels with the last two names. 
* Followers of Mr. Alan Cobham’s recent flight to Australia will recall that 
he used Bandar Abbas as a stopping-place on his way out. 
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Things, however, slowly began to right themselves. The 
Company’s chief agent—we imagine that he might almost have 
been a lawyer—succeeded in proving to the Shah that, because 
Dutch William had ascended the throne of England as William 
III., the Dutch had no ruler at all and were not worthy of his 
Imperial Majesty’s condescension, and he also persuaded him to 
pay a visit of State to the English factory at Isfahan. 

There is an old Eastern proverb which runs : 


With patience and perseverance and a bottle of sweet oil the snail at 
length reaches Jerusalem. 


Many bottles of sweet oil were doubtless expended, the snail 
eventually got there, and the Dutch failed in their attempt to 
crush it. 

The only other nation at this time which endeavoured to 
found a continuous trade in these waters was France ; her efforts, 
however, were not serious, and in 1677 we find our Dr. Fryer 
reporting at Bandar Abbas that 


The French have as little to do at this Port as in other places; and 
were it not for the credit of their Interpreter, who gets good profit by wine 
(he being privileged with a wine press for that Nation as well as the other 
European nations), they could not subsist ; but Monsieur makes an outside, 
lives retiredly and without more business than to visit and be visited 
(which courtesy passes interchangeably among the Christians as well as 
natives) and lounges his time away. 


Indeed, we do not blame him: it is a pestiferous climate. 

The Company’s agent was allowed to go to the hills because 
‘Death hath been so familiar in those parts, caused by ill aire 
staying so long in it at Gombroon.’ 

During the next 100 years there is little to record. Our trade 
ebbed and flowed, the flow being on the whole considerably 
stronger than the ebb. The Portuguese finally disappeared from 
the Gulf, and by 1760 the only Dutch settlement left was that on 
the island of Kharag, at the northern end of the Gulf. This 
factory had been established by an amiable Prussian gentleman 
called Baron Kniphausen, who had served in the army of his own 
country, also that of France, and finally in the employ of the 
Dutch East India Company : he is described by the historian as 
‘a liar and a loose-liver.’ His carelessness as to nationality is 
emphasised by the fact that he proposed to import eighty Chinese 
families to his island. 

To defend his factory he built a large fort mounting forty-six 
guns, the ruins of which can still be traced ; but he did not last, 
and with the failing of his virile personality came the capture of 
his island and the end of Dutch commerce in the Persian Gulf. 
With the elimination of foreign competition the troubles of 
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the Company were not, however, ended ; piracy was rife, and in 
1771 we find the Agent and Council clamouring for a strong 
expedition to be sent to suppress Karim Khan, the pirate leader. 
The Company’s Court of Directors in London thereupon passed 
the following order : 

If all efforts to put an end to the piratical views of the Persians and 
other Powers in the Gulph, and to procure reparations of injuries, without 
having recourse to arms, shall prove ineffectual, you are to present the 
same to the Presidency, that they may lay it before the commanding 
officer of His Majesty’s ships in the East Indies and endeavour to obtain 
such protection and assistance as the circumstances of the case require. 


So the Royal Navy first came upon the scene. In May 1775 
H.M.S. Seahorse, commanded by Captain George Farmer, arrived 
at Bushire from Maskat and Bombay with orders from his 
commodore, Sir Edward Hughes, ‘to assist the East India 
Company in any place where he should happen to be, where the 
Company had any settlement or factory, if it was requested by 
the Company’s servants.’ 

With Captain Farmer sailed one Horatio Nelson, midshipman 
in His Majesty’s Fleet. Of his service in Eastern waters Lord 
Nelson himself said: ‘ Nothing less than such a distant voyage 
could in the least satisfy my desire of Maritime Knowledge.’ But 
he returned to England an invalid. 

It was not surprising. The Seahorse left Bushire on July 15 


with a convoy for India, she arrived at Maskat on July 31 with 
her crew in bad straits ; men fell on deck, frequently from sheer 
exhaustion, and the sick list was over fifty. 

The reverberations of Napoleon’s earthquake caused tremors * 
even in the Persian Gulf. His arrival in Egypt and his known 
ambitions of Eastern empire gave rise to the gravest anxiety, and 
in 1800 we find Captain Malcolm writing from Isfahan : 


Those rascals the French will persuade the Turks that they are their 
best friends before they are done; and if they succeed in establishing 
themselves in Egypt on any terms we must look to every quarter, and to 
none with more care than the Persian Gulf. 


The chief trouble was the ‘tip and run’ raids of French 
Squadrons on commerce: in one year Calcutta shipping was 
estimated to have lost 300,000]. But with the capture in 1810, 
by a naval and military force from India under General Aber- 
cromby, of Mauritius, which had been used as an advanced base, 
the operations of the French were at an end. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to detail the many expedi- 
tions made by Great Britain in dealing with piracy, or her 
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prolonged efforts in the suppression of the slave trade—efforts 
made in direct contravention of her commercial interests and her 
popularity with the Mohammedan population of the Gulf—but 
rather to trace the struggle with the maritime Powers of Europe 
in this business of ‘ trade of merchandize.’ 

In order, however, to make clear the ascendancy reached by 
Great Britain in these waters, it is necessary briefly to refer to 
the native events in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The concentration of Great Britain on the defeat of Napoleon 
in Europe, and on the shattering of his visions in Turkey, Persia, 
Arabia and Afghanistan, together with the internal troubles which 
faced the East India Company in India, inevitably caused the 
relaxation of our sea control of the Persian Gulf, the recovery of 
which cost much in lives and money. Piracy became rampant. 

Up and down the Gulf a perpetual terror reigned, and villages 
on the coast were burnt, their wretched inhabitants massacred, 
trading vessels of all descriptions and nationalities were plundered 
and sunk, their crews and passengers tortured and shot, while 
from his arm-chair a benevolent Mr. Duncan, Governor of 
Bombay, prohibited the officers of the Indian Marine from firing 
first when approached by a threatening Arab vessel. 

As the Qawasim, the largest organisation of piratical tribes, 
possessed some sixty-three large vessels, a huge fleet of small 
craft, and some 19,000 men afloat, the position of the Company’s 
officers was somewhat difficult. 

Various expeditions, growing in size as the larger political 
questions settled themselves, were despatched to restore order, 
culminating in a force of three vessels of the Royal Navy, six of 
the East India Company’s marine, and an army of over 3000 
men, including a company of European artillery, the 47th and 
65th Foot, and a battalion and some details of native Indian 
infantry ; it was joined by a squadron of two ships and 600 men 
from the Sultan of Oman, the whole being under the command 
and political control of Sir W. Grant Keir. 

Decisive results were quickly obtained, which ended in the 
complete submission of all the Arab chiefs on the pirate coast, 
and on January 8, 1820, a general Treaty of Peace was signed and 
agreed to. 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate.—Praise be to 
Allah, who hath ordained peace to be a blessing to His creatures. There 
is established a lasting Peace between the British Government and the 
Arab Tribes, who are parties to this contract on the following conditions : 

Article I—There shall be cessation of Plunder and Piracy by land and 
sea on the part of the Arabs who are parties to this contract for ever, .. . 


We think it may be of interest to note that the slave question 
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was dealt with at the same time, for Article IX. of the Treaty 
reads : 


The carrying off of slaves, men women or children, from the Coasts of 
Africa or elsewhere and the transporting them in vessels is plunder and 
piracy, and the friendly Arabs shall do nothing of this nature. 





































In 1834 a hitherto blameless tribe, called Bani Yas, ran amok 
—probably owing to the short-sighted policy of reducing the Gulf 
squadron to two vessels ; but the Elphinstone, one of the Com- 
pany’s ships of war, engaged and defeated the pirate squadron 
of six vessels, recovered fifteen captured vessels, and adjudged 
and collected a fine of 10,000 rupees. 

With this little episode came the end of all piratical adventures 
in the Gulf, the pirate coast came to be known as the Trucial 
Coast, and in 1853 the six chiefs came to a final agreement—an 
agreement which stands to this day, and which has had a lasting 
effect on the settlement of affairs in the Persian Gulf, as it put 
them under the control of the chief local representative of the 
British Government. 

This Treaty is still in active operation, and in 1923 I was 
privileged to attend a Durbar at Bahrein, where the power and 
prestige of the Political Resident were well exemplified. Sheik 
Isa, ruler of the Bahrein Islands, was growing old. His various 
tribes were constantly getting at loggerheads with each other ; 
the situation on his pearl banks was becoming difficult, and he 
was generally losing control. Backed only by the moral authority 
of Great Britain, the Resident deposed the old sheik and put up his 
son in his place. The only display of ‘ force’ was the presence of 
some half-dozen men of a native Indian regiment as a guard of 
honour to the Resident and the captain of one of His Majesty’s 
sloops stationed in the Gulf, who was his guest. 

While settlement on the southern shores of the Gulf had been 
obtained without much difficulty, Persia, taking advantage of 
our troubles in the Crimea, had insulted the British Minister at 
Teheran and occupied Herat. 

The Minister was withdrawn, a short but decisive war followed 
in which Persia speedily collapsed, and British influence became 
supreme, not only on the Persian shore of the Gulf, but also in 
Turkish Iraq. It might appear that, with the signing of these 
treaties, and of others which in later years amplified and 
extended their scope, British influence was secured. 







Guy COLERIDGE. 


(To be continued.) 







TOKYO 


EVEN to the transient visitor, who spends but a few days in the 
Japanese capital, the extraordinary mixture of East and West, of 
ancient and modern, of old-time leisureliness and present-day 
bustle, is at once apparent; but it requires more than a 
mere stay of a week or two at the curiously grotesque Imperial 
Hotel, with its entirely artificial atmosphere, to obtain anything 
approaching a real perception of Tokyo and its component 
parts. 

The tourist sees the Marunouchi district, with its fine, modern 
eight-storied buildings of reinforced concrete and its smooth, 
asphalted roads and paved sidewalks, which seem strangely out 
of place in a country renowned for its devastating earthquakes 
and upset all his preconceived notions of Japan as depicted in 
picture-books, in colour prints, and on egg-shell china—a land 
of cherry blossom and flowers, of diminutive houses and gaily- 
clad maidens. 

If, as is probable, he visits some of the more famous shrines 
and temples, or is taken to see the principal parts of the city, his 
first shock at finding the commercial district of Marunouchi so 
unlike anything expected by him will be partially alleviated, 
especially if the visit is carried out in the spring or summer, when 
the flowers are in bloom and the Japanese women and children 
have discarded their dull, drab-coloured kimono of the winter 
months for brighter and more attractive apparel. The solemn 
grandeur of the ancient Shinto and Buddhist edifices, with their 
air of calm, dignified composure, and the natural beauty of the 
parks and landscape gardens, with their flowering trees and shrubs, 
are in as strong contrast to the noise and bustle of the busy streets 
in the commercial and industrial sections of Tokyo as are the 
groups of laughing children and the gaily-coloured kimono of the 
girls, both large and small, in contrast to the crowds of business 
men in their very unromantic foreign-style clothes, hurrying on 
foot or in private cars to their offices. 

Contrasts such as these are plainly visible to the passing 
visitor, but the impressions gained by him cannot but be super_ 
ficial; for Tokyo, on account of its history and of its stran 
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mixture of East and West, is unlike any other capital city in the 

world, whilst its immense size, roughly computed at 100 square 
miles, its population of over 2,000,000, and its varied aspects 
make it impossible for even the most ardent and energetic sight- 
seer to obtain personal knowledge of more than a small fraction 
of it. 

As cities go, Tokyo has not a very long history ; but without 
a brief examination of its past its present position and condition 
are hard to understand. 

Five hundred years ago the site of the present city was largely 
marshy ground, interspersed with shallow lagoons, the only houses 
in the vicinity being those of a small fishing village known as 
Yedo, meaning ‘ estuary gate.’ 

In 1456 a warrior named Ota Dokwan built himself a fortress 
near by, and nearly a century and a half later the famous Japanese 
soldier-statesman Hideyoshi, recognising the military value of 
the position, took possession of the castle. This was really the 
genesis of the present-day Tokyo, for shortly after Hideyoshi’s 
death, followed as it was by the inauguration of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, Iyeyasu, the founder of the new régime, made Yedo 
his capital ; and although the Emperor and his court remained at 
Kyoto for another 250 years, the seat of government has been at 
this ‘ estuary gate ’ ever since, the name being changed to Tokyo 
(meaning ‘ Eastern Capital ’) the year after the Emperor’s restora- 
tion to power in 1868, at which time the Imperial Court was trans- 
ferred there from Kyoto. 

During the two and a half centuries of Tokugawa rule every 
feudal lord in the country was obliged to pay an annual visit to 
the Shogunate capital, and, as many of them left members of their 
families there permanently, Yedo soon developed into a flourish- 
ing castle town with distinctive features of its own, many of which, 
despite constant conflagrations and occasional calamitous earth- 
quakes, are retained to this day. Thus, even now, the city of 
Tokyo may be said to surround the Emperor’s main palace, 
within its double line of moats and great stone walls, un the site 
formerly occupied by the Shogun’s castle and, prior to that, by 
Ota Dokwan’s fortress. 

From the artistic point of view Tokyo may be accounted 
fortunate to possess this vast inclosure with its fine old grey walls 
and broad moats, their solemn grandeur enhanced by great 
stretches of grassy slopes and spreading trees and magnificent old 
gateways ; yet, for a modern city, it has its disadvantages, as the 
inner grounds, which comprise many acres of land, being private, 
act as a great deterrent to the improvement of communications, 
for these grounds are situated in the heart of the city, where, for 
practical purposes, the main arterial thoroughfares should run 
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Long detours have therefore to be made, and intercommunica- 
tion is hampered accordingly. 

This palace, with its extensive grounds, may be regarded as 
the seed from which Tokyo has grown. Round this, in Tokugawa 
days, clustered the houses of the noblemen and their armed 
retainers, and, as a natural consequence, merchants and their 
families settled themselves round about to provide for their wants, 
and these in turn attracted others. Provision also had to be made 
for the entertainment and amusement of all classes of the com- 
munity, and many of these ancient forms of pastime and diversion 
exist in the Japanese capital to this day. 

The increasing population of the city made it necessary to find 
land on which to set up shops and dwelling-places, and it was but 
natural, therefore, that in process of time reclamation work was 
carried out, until, little by little, the marshy ground had all been 
drained off and the shallow lagoons filled up, whilst in their place 
solid ground covered with buildings sprang into being. In con- 
sequence of their origin, the low-lying sections of the city are still 
much subject to flood in the rainy season, and many hundreds of 
houses are inundated yearly, much suffering, accompanied not 
infrequently by loss of life, being caused in consequence, despite 
recent improvements brought about by modern engineering. 

It must not be imagined, however, that Tokyo is composed 
entirely of low-lying ground. Certain sections of the city, it is 
true, are but little above sea-level, and these parts, like the great 
industrial city of Osaka, which is sometimes called the Venice of 
Japan, are intersected by a great network of canals connected 
with the Sumida river. The greater part of Tokyo, however, is 
undulating, and the present-day residential quarters of the city 
are mainly on high ground. Parts of these were formerly outlying 
villages, which, by the gradual outward extension of the city 
limits, have in the passage of years become linked together and 
welded into one great urban district. The semi-rural appearance 
still retained by these sections of Tokyo is one of the great attrac- 
tions of the Japanese capital, and, thanks to the abundance of 
trees and foliage throughout them, pleasing and picturesque vistas 
are abundant. Although persons who are content to judge Tokyo 
by its business quarter and to go no further afield profess to see 
nothing attractive in the place, it has, in fact, a very real charm 
which, for those who live in what might be called the suburban 
districts, has a strong appeal. Moreover, although imperfections 
and inconveniences still exist in plenty, great improvements are in 
progress under the guise of earthquake restoration plans. 

The difference in appearance between the crowded business 
sections of the city and the tranquil semi-rural residential districts 
lying to the north and north-west, for example, is particularly 
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marked. Varied styles of architecture, many of them grotesque 
and entirely out of keeping with the general aspect, are perhaps 
the main feature of the business section, and there is a superficial 
air of Westernisation about the buildings and the people in the 
streets. All this, however, changes as soon as the quiet of the 
suburban districts is reached, small, picturesque Japanese-style 
wooden dwellings taking the place of the great eight-storied re- 
inforced-concrete office buildings and of the three-storied stucco- 
fronted atrocities, which are such an eyesore in many parts of the 
city. The people, too, seem to be different, for instead of the 
commonplace figures clad in foreign clothes are men, women, and 
children dressed in kimono, which impart to their wearers a much 
more comely and attractive appearance, and not infrequently 
lend an air of quiet dignity even to the plainest featured amongst 
them ; yet many of these men in silk or cotton kimono, strolling 
leisurely by themselves or with their children in the evening hours, 
are the same as were seen earlier in the day arrayed in ill-fitting 
foreign clothes, hurrying through the crowded streets of the busi- 
ness sections ; for it is customary in Tokyo, as in most other cities 
in Japan, for the men of the upper and middle classes to work by 
day clothed in the garments of the West, and then when the day’s 
work is over to hurry home and change into the looser and more 
comfortable dress of the country. From an economic standpoint 
this custom is bad, as it necessitates complete sets of two kinds of 
clothing, Japanese and foreign—an expensive luxury ; yet there 
is no denying the fact that the former is much more suitable for 
the Japanese style of house with its absence of furniture, whilst 
the latter is more practical for modern office work. Nevertheless, 
it presents an economic problem which time and change of habits 
alone can solve. 

It is when changing into his native dress in the evening that 
the Tokyo city worker, like the bulk of his countrymen in all walks 
of life, takes his daily bath. The more well-to-do have their own 
private bathrooms in their houses, but the majority of the people 
proceed to the public bathhouses, where, for the payment of a 
small monthly fee, they can sit immersed up to the neck in great 
sunken baths filled with water at a temperature of about 110° 
Fahrenheit, a heat which is unbearable for most Europeans. As 
it is only the very poorest who cannot, and do not, avail them- 
selves of this luxury, it is probably not much exaggeration to say 
that 99 out of every 100 Tokyo citizens bathe daily, and, as the 
majority of these use the public baths rather than private ones of 
their own, it may well be claimed that one of the most striking 
features of Tokyo, as compared to London or any Western city, is 
the great number of bathhouses. 

These places of ablution are generally divided into two—one 
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half for men and the other half for women; but there is no 
privacy in them, for all the men bathe together in one big bath, and 
all the women do likewise. The water, however, is kept reason- 
ably clean, as all soaping and rinsing is done before getting into 
the bath itself. 

In former days men, women, and children all bathed together, 
and even now in up-country districts, especially at the hot 
springs, the sexes are intermingled ; but in Tokyo and the larger 
Japanese towns and cities this practice has been practically 
abolished by the police. 

To the Western mind the idea of such promiscuous bathing is 
apt to imply indecency and immorality ; but, speaking from per- 
sonal experience, it may be stated most emphatically that, as 
practised in Japan, there is no suggestion of immorality or impro- 
priety in it. On the contrary, the Japanese is apt to regard the 
Westerner as low-minded for seeing anything immoral in men and 
women performing their ablutions together in this way. 

Morality is, after all, a comparative term, and, despite asser- 
tions to the contrary, the Japanese, as a race, are probably no 
more immoral than others. The licensed quarters in Tokyo and 
elsewhere may be considered as proof of national immorality, yet 
against this must be set the fact that street soliciting, which is all 
too common in Piccadilly and Leicester Square, is looked upon as 
a sign of very low morals by Japanese visiting London, and is 
entirely absent in Tokyo. Similarly, although the system of 
licensed prostitution is disgusting to our minds,! yet a Japanese 
is genuinely disgusted, and his moral sense shocked, if he sees a 
man and a woman kissing each other, an act which he regards as 
essentially sensual and indecent, and one of the principal occupa- 
tions of the cinematograph censor in Japan is to cut out all the 
kissing depicted in the American and European films which flood 
the country. 

Many other instances could be quoted to demonstrate the 
difference between Western and Japanese viewsregarding morality, 
but those noted must suffice. The margin between amusements 
and morals, however, is often so very slight, and both are so closely 
connected with the social life of any great city, that no descrip- 
tion of Tokyo would be complete without showing how the two 
tend to merge in the everyday life of the Japanese capital. The 
question of entertaining friends may be taken as a case in point, 
for here the geisha steps in. 

_. The geisha occupies a position in the social life of Tokyo, and 
of Japan generally, that is by no means unimportant. Primarily, 
1 A movement for the abolition of licensed prostitution is rapidly growing in 


Japan, and is strongly supported by the vernacular Press. It is generally pre- 
dicted that the system will be abolished within the next decade. 
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of course, she is a trained entertainer, and her main function in 
life is to add a touch of beauty and gaiety to what might other- 
wise be a dull evening party. Although individual geisha are not 
above trading their virtue and becoming mistresses of wealthy 
admirers, there is a strict moral code amongst these singing girls 
which keeps them from trespassing on the preserves of their 
unfortunate sisters in the licensed quarters by indulging in pro- 
miscuous intercourse of this nature. 

Quite apart, however, from the question of morality amongst 
geisha as a class, it is unfortunately true that individuals amongst 
them exert at times a feminine influence on infatuated patrons 
which makes itself felt both in the social and political life of the 
country ; and, by virtue of its being the premier city of Japan 
and the seat of government, in no place does this hold more true 
than in Tokyo. 

Important political matters are discussed and big business 
deals concluded in the seclusion of a private room in a geisha 
restaurant in the presence of some favoured singing girl, and 
cases are on record to show that decisions have at times been 
swayed by the influence of one of these fair entertainers, many of 
whom make a point of knowing the ins and outs and the subter- 
ranean intrigues which play so great a part in the game of politics 
in the Japanese capital and country at large. 

In view of the not unimportant part played by geisha in the 
social life of Tokyo, a certain significance is attached to the fact 
that these dancing girls, as a class, are said to be deteriorating in 
quality. The reason for this appears to be mainly attributable to 
the growing independence of women in Japan, the spread of 
education, and the increasing number of new occupations that are 
being thrown open to women. Girls who might formerly have 
become the pick of the geisha, finding they can have greater free- 
dom and make better money in these new openings, turn to them 
readily, and geisha recruiters have therefore to be content with 
inferior material to train as dancing and singing girls. Figures 
recently published by the Social Welfare Bureau of the Japanese 
Home Office show that, in addition to 6,000,000 women farm- 
workers and 1,000,000 female operatives in factories, there are no 
less than 1,100,000 ‘ business women,’ by which term is meant 
women employed on work other than purely manual labour. Of 
these last, 50 per cent., or over half a million, are employed in 
Tokyo. Women workers in Japan are, in fact, found in almost 
every walk of life, to an extent unknown in any other Oriental 
country. All the Tokyo trams and omnibuses have girl con- 
ductors, and even a few women taxi-drivers are to be seen 
plying their trade in the streets of the capital. All the big Tokyo 
offices employ women typists and stenographers as well as large 
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numbers of young messenger girls, whilst nurses, teachers, 
waitresses, maid-servants, and women shopkeepers and assistants 
have to be counted in many tens of thousands in the capital city 
of Japan. 

Apart, however, from this growing independence of women 
having its effect on the quality of the geisha as a class, there is 
now a tendency on the part of the married men to spend more of 
their free time with their families than was customary in former 
days, when men in search of amusement and relaxation generally 
sought for it in the company of a few chosen companions at some 
restaurant, where there were geisha to entertain them with 
dancing and singing and with the light banter which was part of 
their training. This changing tendency appears to be attributable 
largely to the fact that the Japanese wife of former days was in 
most cases uneducated and had little or no knowledge of outside 
affairs. Her conversational ability was therefore exceedingly 
limited, and, as love marriages were practically unknown, her 
companionship was not very exhilarating. Since the institution 
of compulsory education in Japan for both sexes, however, 
woman’s mental outlook has been greatly stimulated, and her 
interest in outside matters has increased to a considerable extent. 
Love marriages are still the exception rather than the rule; but 
in consequence of this increased education the Japanese wife 
has become a much better companion for her husband, who 
does not, therefore, feel the same necessity as formerly for 
seeking diversion elsewhere. Incidentally, the geisha, like most 
other ‘commodities’ in Japan, has become a very expensive 
luxury. 

The young bachelor, of course, like the young ‘ blood ’ of every 
country, takes an occasional spree with his friends, and regards a 
geisha party as the natural outlet for his high spirits; but the 
tendency is for the married man to spend more time with his 
family or at his club, and in Tokyo even the big business dinners, 
which are a great feature in Japan, and which formerly were 
never considered complete without the presence of a number of 
geisha to entertain the guests, are now very often held at some 
foreign style restaurant or club without any geisha present. 

The cinema, which is exceedingly popular in Tokyo and 
Japan in general, has also had its effect in reducing the popularity 
of geisha as a means of entertainment and relaxation, and draws 
immense crowds of men, women, and children. The majority of 
the films exhibited are foreign productions, something like 90 per 
cent. being American. Unfortunately, although many of them 
are excellent, a large proportion of them are calculated to lower 
the much-vaunted ‘ white’ man (and woman) in the eyes of the 
Japanese masses, who, knowing no better, are apt to judge the 
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Western nations by the very dubious morals displayed in the 
pictures thrown on the screen. 

To the Westerner the Japanese-made films have but little 
attraction, as the movements of the actors are as a rule too 
artificial, conforming, as they generally do, to the stereotyped 
classical style of the Japanese drama A change, however, is 
noticeable, and one or two first-class films, conforming to the 
Western school of acting, have been produced in the past few 
months. 

Like the cinema, the radio has had its effect on the social life 


. of Tokyo, and since the inauguration of broadcasting in the spring 


of last year approximately a quarter of a million receiving sets 
have been installed in Japan, the main portion of these being 
in Tokyo. In every part of the city, even in the poorest and most 
unexpected quarters, aerials are to be seen projecting above the 
house-tops, and it is one of the many curious contrasts found in 
the Japanese capital that in the small back streets of the city it is 
by no means uncommon on a hot summer night to come across a 
small group of scantily-attired men, women, and children gathered 
around a loud speaker, listening attentively to the strains of some 
Italian opera or other classical music emanating from its depths. 

Considering the great difference between Western classical 
music and Japanese music, it is surprising to find how popular the 
former is becoming in Japan. The fact, however, remains that in 
the past two or three years Tokyo has had the good fortune to 
hear a number of the world’s leading musicians, such as Heifitz 
and Kreisler, to mention but two, and to listen to several good 
Italian and Russian opera companies and symphony concerts, 
and in every instance the theatres and concert-halls, at which the 
performances were given, have drawn full and enthusiastic houses, 
young students being particularly conspicuous by their presence. 

The increasing popularity of Western music is not, however, 
confined to attending occasional special foreign performances such 
as these. The Ueno Musical Academy and other similar institu- 
tions in Tokyo and other parts of Japan are now turning out some 
very creditable singers and musicians amongst the Japanese them- 
selves, and public concerts, both indoor and outdoor, by these 
artists are increasing in number and popularity, whilst gramophone 
shops do a roaring trade in records, not of ‘ jazz,’ but of classical 
music. 

In painting and sculpture, too, Western-style art is coming 
into fashion, though in most cases this is to be deplored, as the 
pure native art of Japan is of so high an order and so wonderfully 
attractive that it would be an irretrievable loss, not only to Japan 
herself but to the world in general, if ever it was forsaken in favour 
of some other. 
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Western literature is also having its effect on Japanese writers 
and authors. All the leading Western classics have been trans- 
lated into the vernacular, and have been read and re-read to such 
an extent that they have influenced the thought and style of 
Japanese literary men to no small degree. Tokyo bookshops 
abound with these translations and with Japanese novels and 
magazines containing articles and stories influenced by them. 

Just as the cinema and the radio and Western art, music, and 
literature are having their effect on Japan and its capital, so also 
are Western sports and outdoor games of all kinds. Twenty 
years ago Japan was virtually unknown in the international world 
of sport, and the youth of the nation took little or no interest 
in Western athletics, Jujitsu, fencing, and archery were widely 
practised, and wrestling, though limited in participants, drew 
immense crowds of spectators and worked up great enthusiasm 
amongst the people at large. Football, tennis, baseball, golf, and 
other similar pastimes were, however, but little known, yet now 
baseball is as popular and universal in Tokyo and the urban dis- 
tricts of Japan as cricket is in England, whilst tennis is increasing 
rapidly in popularity throughout the country, and the names of 
several Japanese players come automatically to mind whenever 
men talk of the Davis Cup competitions. Cricket has never taken 
on in Japan, and football, unfortunately, has never had the same 
appeal to the Japanese as baseball, though there are a few good 
Rugger teams which would prove tough propositions for some of 
the best British teams. In swimming Japan has created more 
than one world’s record in recent years, and, perhaps most signi- 
ficant of all, a Tokyo girl distinguished herself in August this year 
at the International Women’s Olympic Games at Gothenburg, 
creating several new records. Golf is but one more Western game 
which is being taken up with enthusiasm by Japanese, and three 
good courses now exist within a radius of twenty miles from 
Tokyo, whilst ski-ing and mountaineering draw no small number 
of devotees from Tokyo and are increasing rapidly in popularity, 
especially since some of the Imperial Princes have taken to Alpine 
climbing. 

One interesting outcome of this new and rather sudden enthu- 
siasm for Western sport and athletics is that only a few months 
ago the Minister of Education decided that it was having a dele- 
terious effect on the purely scholastic work of the schools, colleges, 
and universities of Tokyo and other centres of education, and 
issued a warning that athletics must not be allowed to interfere 
with the more serious work of the student body. He was strongly 
criticised by the vernacular Press for his attempt to curtail out- 
door games and sport, and certainly it would be a great mistake 
to discourage them, though possibly his action was merely meant 
312 
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as a warning against unduly magnifying the value of athletics at 
the expense of scholastic 


Taken on the whole, however, the bulk of the Tokyo populace 
has simple tastes in the matter of recreation and amusement. 
Western sports and games are still confined mainly to the students 
and upper classes, and though the cinema, the radio, and the 
gramophone attract large numbers of enthusiasts from all sections 
of the community, the old pastimes of the people at large have 
lost but little of their attraction, most of these being of an esthetic 
nature, such as flower-viewing and moon-viewing, the cherry 
blossom season being the main occasion for the former, whilst the 
beautiful harvest moon brings out the moon-viewers in their 
thousands. 

Visits to shrines and temples, to street night-fairs, a very 
attractive feature of Tokyo, and to the great modern department 
stores, larger, and in many ways finer, than anything to be found 
in London, also afford a cheap and extremely interesting form of 
entertainment to many tens of thousands all the year round, 
whilst the New Year and the cherry blossom season are the great 
times for merry-making and family excursions. Much sake is 
imbibed on these last two occasions, and, as the Japanese have 
particularly weak heads for alcohol, a great deal of drunkenness 
is a prominent feature at these times, though for the rest of the 
year the people as a whole are remarkably sober and well- 
behaved. 

In many ways the foreign resident in Tokyo is better placed 
than his brethren in Kobe and Yokohama to mix with the people 
of the country and to establish social relations with them, for the 
foreign community of the capital is smaller and more scattered 
than those of the two ‘treaty ports,’ where the foreigners live 
close together and keep very much to themselves, mixing but 
little, or not at all, with the native inhabitants, except in the 
transaction of business. The foreign resident of Tokyo is, how- 
ever, labouring under a false delusion if he thinks that, by estab- 
lishing friendly social relations with a handful of business men or 
officials in the capital, he can regard their views on the topics of 
the day and their way of living as typical of the Japanese asa 
nation. Unfortunately the majority of foreigners in Japan are 
handicapped by the intricacies of the language, which necessitates 
their confining their circle of Japanese friends to those who speak 
English, which is generally synonymous to those who are at least 
partially Westernised. Pleasant as these friendships undoubtedly 
are, they only afford a foreigner the chance to learn the views and 
the ways of the Westernised, or semi-Westernised, Japanese, and 
these are as unrepresentative of the bulk of the nation, which is 
still mainly agricultural, as is Tokyo, with its increasing number 
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of sky-scrapers and its foreign-clad business men and officials, 
unlike the towns and villages of Japan as a whole. 

This unfortunate language difficulty is the main barrier to 
social intercourse between the bulk of foreigners in Japan and the 
native inhabitants of the country, and it is due to this impediment 
that one of the chief complaints in foreign diplomatic and society 
circles in Tokyo is that the same faces are seen at every social 
function and the same couples are frequently paired off at half-a- 
dozen dinner-parties or banquets in succession. In London, Paris, 
or Berlin, or in any of the other European capitals, the language 
of the country forms no such barrier, and the foreigner, be he 
diplomat or business man, has little difficulty in extending his 
circle of friends if he wishes to do so ; but in Tokyo he is, in most 
cases, handicapped and restricted by the lack of a common 
medium of conversation. 

Happily, however, most educated Japanese have at least a 
smattering of English, and, even though it may be insufficient to 
enable them to carry on proper conversations in it, it is generally 
sufficient to allow them to use it as a vehicle of expression when 
necessary, and the Englishman or American in Japan is therefore 
very much better off than might be imagined from what has been 
written above, as he can generally, when in difficulties, find some- 
one with sufficient knowledge of English to understand him. This 
is particularly true of a city like Tokyo, with its multitudes of 
business men, officials, and students, most of whom have learned 
English at one time or other. 

Summing up all that I have written, it may be said that 
Tokyo is a city of strange contrasts, with an enigmatic element 
about it. Whether we look at the varying styles of architec- 
ture, the transportation system, the lay-out of the different sec- 
tions of the city, or the dress and customs of the people, or whether 
we observe the varying degrees of efficiency to be found in the 
management of the public and private enterprises of the metro- 
polis, or note the mixture of religious fervour and indifference, or 
study the views expressed by the vernacular Press, by publicists 
or by lecturers, it is impossible to avoid being struck by the 
strange, and at times startling, contrasts presented. 

The enigmatic element is seen, not so much in the contrasts 
between East and West and between the ancient and the modern 
—though these are strikingly portrayed in the everyday life of the 
Japanese capital—as in the fact that in some instances they stand 
apart from each other whilst in others they are mixed ; and in 
others, again, they are compounded in such a way as to bring 
about entirely new and unique features. What, for instance, could 
be more redolent of the East than the picturesque shrines and 
temples of Tokyo and the alfresco mode of living so noticeable in 
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the hot summer months in the back streets and in the suburban 
districts, where, with windows, doors, and sliding walls wide open 
to let in the maximum of air, men, women, and children can be 
seen lying around fanning themselves, almost, and sometimes 
completely, divested of all clothing ? In this we have the East ; 
yet what is there more indicative of Western civilisation than the 
great ferro-concrete office buildings of the Marunouchi district, 
with their thousands of foreign-clad business men and clerks and 
the modern methods which they employ? These two very 
definite and strangely contrasting examples are as strikingly 
illustrative of East and West respectively as is the sight of the 
slow-moving bullock-cart and the swiftly moving two-ton motor- 
lorry in the streets of Tokyo illustrative of the ancient and the 
modern. 

In these instances the East and the ancient are seen untouched 
by the West and the modern. They are merely contrasts. The 
mixture, as apart from the compound, of all four, however, is 
exemplified by the two sets of clothing, the kimono and the 
foreign-style suits which the male office workers of Tokyo possess ; 
by the two kinds of meals, Japanese and Western, which they eat ; 
and by the two styles of living accommodation to which they are 
accustomed—the simple Japanese house, in which shoes are dis- 
carded on entry and a cushion on the floor serves as a seat, and the 
foreign-style office with its chairs and tables at which men sit 
with their feet shod. 

One other feature remains to be emphasised, namely, the 
blending of East and West, ancient and modern, as opposed to the 
contrasts and the mixtures exemplified above. This particular 
feature of Tokyo is really divisible into two—the one part derived 
from an unsuccessful attempt to copy the modern West and the 
other from a successful adaptation of all that is best in modern 
Western art and civilisation without discarding the many excel- 
lent qualities possessed by the ancient East. The grotesque 
‘nudes,’ both in oils and in sculpture, which are unfortunately 
becoming increasingly popular amongst a certain section of 
Japanese artists and are given all too much prominence in Tokyo 
art exhibitions, may be quoted as an example of the former, 
whilst the new Kabukiza Theatre, with its magnificent blending of 
the finest ancient Japanese architecture with the most n.odern and 
scientific methods of Western construction and internal arrange- 
ment, is a good illustration of the successful combination of East 
and West, ancient and modern, so as to form one new and unique 
whole. 

If it is permitted to use a simile, it may be said that Tokyo, 
with its sharply-defined contrasts, its curious mixtures, and its 
strange combinations, is like a chemical laboratory in which experi- 
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ments are being conducted. To use the simplest example, two 
elemental gases may be taken to represent East and West or 
ancient and modern. Separately they stand out in contrast to 
each other, but they can be mixed together. The resultant mix- 
ture, however, is nothing more than a mixture and not an entirely 
new gas. A chemical reaction is necessary to make them change 
from a mere haphazard mixture to a real new substance, and the 
peculiar properties of the new body thus formed will depend on 
the means used to induce this chemical change and on the atomic 
proportions in which the two original elements have combined. 

This simile holds good not only in the case of such concrete 
examples as those quoted above, such as clothing, transport, 
architecture, and oil painting, but also in the abstract—in morals, 
in religious outlook, in politics, and in thought generally. More- 
over, it is applicable, in varying degrees, to Japan as a nation as 
well as to the capital city of Tokyo, and this should be borne in 
mind by anyone desirous of understanding Japan and its people 
and of trying to forecast the future of this island empire. The 
contrasts are plain to all, but the superficial mixtures and the 
permanent incorporations and combinations of East and West, 
ancient and modern, are often hard to distinguish from one 
another ; nevertheless, it is of the utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish between the two if each is to be seen in its proper 
perspective and correct deductions are to be made. 





M. D. KENNEDY, 
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THE JOYS OF THE VELD 


To-pay, from the verandah of my house in the heart of the 
backveld, I watched the seed-pod of a tropical creeper scattering 
its hundreds of seeds through the air. 

The large pod had burst slightly open during the week, and 
for a day or two nothing happened : it seemed as though the seeds 
inside were trying to make up their minds as to what they should 
do. To-day they had decided. 

Inside the pod was a mass of silky stuff, and pulling out some 
of this, I found tiny little seeds attached to the ends of the silky 
strands. A breeze stirred the creeper on this day, and one by 
one, and sometimes by threes and fours, the seeds were enticed 
out of the pod and floated away across the veld to find a spot 
where they could start life on their own. 

Here, I thought, was a beautiful demonstration of Nature, 
and her wonderful wisdom, in settling far afield the little people 
of that little pod in order that they should start life away from 
the parent plant and carve out a career of their own. 

It was fascinating watching those floating seeds—as all that 
Nature does and shows is fascinating to one who has lived his 
life next to her—and, watching them, I thought of the time when 
I was asked as a very small boy what I would like to be. 

The small-boy brain prompted him to say that he would like 
to be a farmer—chiefly, I think, because it meant a life in the 
open; and a life in the open spelled freedom and adventures, 
such as one could never have within brick walls. And of all the 
countries of which I had read I remember having a longing for 
South Africa. 

To South Africa I came ; and in South Africa ever since I have 
lived. Looking back now, I know that the prompting of the boy 
brain to plump for being a farmer, to be on the land and with 
it day after day, was merely the prompting of that inherent love 
for Mother Earth that is deep within every healthy human being. 

Some of us have only got that earth in flower-pots ; some of 
us have got a small plot in front, or at the back, of our small 
town house; some of us have a few acres, and some have 
thousands. But there is no getting away from the fact that each 
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and every one of us is born with a real genuine love of the earth 
and a longing to own a piece of it. I prepared myself for the big 
adventure of becoming a real landowner, or tenant of the land, 
by going to an agricultural and stock farm as a student and 
learning the ways and means over a period of two years. And 
after that—a memorable year—I rented, with a friend, a real 
farm. The joy of having a horse, a few cows, and a small farm 
all to oneself was a glorious experience. School desks, office 
walls, town régime, all these had been left far behind, and I was 
revelling in the scope and the space and the fine life of the open. 

Eventually I trekked up from the Cape Province, and launched 
out on my own under Lord Milner’s fine Land Settlement Scheme 
in the Orange Free State—that was in 1902—and took possession 
of the 1000 acres on which I have lived ever since. When I 
reached the spot on which I am writing these lines, and saw only 
100 miles of bare, barren veld without a living thing in sight 
except the few head of stock and the one or two natives I had 
brought with me, I must honestly confess that my dreams of 
being a farmer and a landowner received the severest shock they 
had ever had. Around me there was just nothing, so it seemed— 
nothing except 100 miles of worthless waste. And, to be quite 
candid, let me tell you that if there had been any train going back 
the next day I think I would have stayed up all night to be in 
time to catch it. I am very, very glad that there was not a train. 
I had come up by ox-wagon, and the nearest station to me then 
was some sixty miles away. Let me also say that my capital— 
invested then in a few sheep, a horse, a few cows, eight oxen, and 
one or two agricultural implements—did not total 300. 

And let me go on further to say that had it not been for the 
sympathetic consideration we settlers at that time received from 
the Land Settlement Board, who advanced us loans and fencing 
material and sheep, very few of us could have come through 
on the ridiculously low capital with which we started. But in 
my own case I have had less than 1000/. advanced to me since 
I started off on the tremendous adventure of becoming a land- 
owner and farmer. And I may add that the late director of 
the Land Settlement Board has stated that neither loans nor 
advances of stock, and so on, would have been of any use had it 
not been that the settlers were out to win. 

The young settler of to-day has an easier path to follow, as 
he can avail himself of that fatherly organisation known as the 
1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association, which guides, helps, and 
encourages him from the day he applies at its office at 199, 
Piccadilly, until he is firmly established on his own farm. 

Now, I do not pose as being an expert farmer, or as one who 
has made a fortune out of farming. I am by way of being a very 
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small farmer indeed—and I am not going to deal with figures 
and statistics, which have been ably dealt with in several hand- 
books on farming in South Africa ; but I do wish to show that 
this life on the land is a real life, and that one can build up, be 
it ever so gradually, a home and a farm, provided that one has 
the real love of working with Mother Earth. 

I have told you what I found here when I first came—merely 
ro00o bare, barren acres. There was not a tree, or a fence, or a 
house, or a stream, or cultivated land—there was just nothing. 
Nothing at all—and it looked out on to 100 miles of nothing. 
To-day ... Well, if I began to tell you all that I have 
around me to-day, I could go on writing for a month. I will tell 
you, as simply and as shortly as is possible, without conceit, what 
joys are mine—what joys all we settlers have who took up land 
in this great country. 

There is no fortune in farming ; but if one is prepared to look 
at life on the land as offering something more than pounds, 
shillings, and pence profit on all one’s deals and all one’s labour— 
if one will realise that there is something in this life in the open 
that money cannot buy—one will the better understand the joys 
of the life. 

Here are some of my joys. I have the prettiest little farm 
in the district, sheltered with thousands of beautiful trees—some 
70,000 odd pines and eucalyptus and acacias and cypresses— 
where never a tree grew before. In the middle of them stands my 
house, built of brick and stone. The stone was quarried from a 
hill a mile or more away, and the bricks were made from the 
earth and the clay of the farm. It is a lovely thing to have built 
one’s house out of the piece of earth on which one lives. No 
matter how many rooms the house has, no matter how common- 
place it may seem to some, nothing really matters except that 
one has built it up out of the earth on which one has settled. 

There is, too, the joy of possession—that sense of ownership, 
of being a little part of all that is around. To look at lands 
and gardens and plantations and stock, and to feel that all 
this is yours—all this is dependent on you, everything on this 
little world of your farm looking to you for existence and 
well-being—that alone tunes a man up to doing, and giving, all 
the best that is in him ; and when a man does that there is a real 
response, as the seasons pass, that more than compensates him 
for those dull periods when he felt, possibly, that it was not worth 
while. 

I do not know now how many thunderstorms washed away 
bricks that were drying on the brick floor when I was building my 
house, I have forgotten the actual number of crops that I have 
lost here—it would take me at least a month to find out how many 
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sheep have died in the last five years; but the one great fact 
remains that there is a wonderful law of compensation in this life 
in the open, and that I have to-day my house and plantations, 
and herds and flocks and gardens and running water, where there 
was never a drop of water before, and flowers and green fields 
and haystacks and sheds full of grain and fat stock, and butter 
and cream and eggs and milk and vegetables and bread from 
wheat grown here, and porridge from maize grown here, and . . . 
These are the least of the joys and the wonders of the life—to 
have received so much from the once bare, barren acres that 
seemed to offer so little. 

But a still greater joy, and a joy that I am sure appeals to 
all men on the land, is that one is doing constructive work—one 
is continually building up. In an age when there is so much 
destruction going on, the value of a few trees planted, a few 
stones placed in order, a furrow made, a dam built, a flower 
blooming, a field green from one’s own sowing—all these things, 
apart from the joy of seeing result from one’s labours, do appeal 
to a deeper something within one that makes for a great content- 
ment. For you have not only seen real result of your own 
labour, but you will have handed down to others who come after 
something worth having, and something that was not there until 
you came. This may possibly be counted as not worth while by 
some ; but I do assure you that, providing you have the tempera- 
ment and the faith, there is a life and work on the land that is 
glorious—that is the only word with which I can describe it. 

As riches are reckoned I am a poor man; but I have such 
riches here on this once bare piece of veld that I marvel more and 
more at the bounteousness and generosity of the earth: that 
this once bare piece of veld should have given to me tens of 
thousands of beautiful trees, gardens, flowers, a house, green 
fields, running water, sheep and cattle and horses and poultry 
as. 

At my breakfast-table on the verandah in the bright sunshine 
there are all the products of this once bare piece of veld: the 
bread from wheat one has grown—and no bread tastes quite so 
good as that which one has grown oneself—the eggs, the bacon, 
the jam, the milk, the cream, the water and the fuel, all these 
have come from this little bit of earth. There is magic as well 
as great joy in this. 

There is the joy of ‘ making days ’—no two days need ever be 
the same. One can have a day with the stock, a day gardening, 
a day planting trees, a day in the orchard, reaping, ploughing, 
sowing, carpentering ; a day out with the gun. There is the joy 
of the early morning, on a good horse, with air around one like 
champagne, riding over one’s farm, or through the plantations 
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and lands, all gleaming in the glowing sun. And there is the 
charm and fascination, too, of living next to the real truth of 
things—living where everything is genuine, and where the clear, 
vast spaces around one always seem to strengthen and inspire. 

Another real joy is to feel complete physical fatigue at the 
end of a good day’s work—to come into the house, bathe, put on 
clean linen, and to stretch oneself out in an easy-chair, feeling 
deliciously tired and lazy, and, at bedtime, falling sound asleep 
within a minute or two of your head touching the pillow. 

There is the joy of sleeping outside on the verandah with the 
cool night air around you, and the waking at the first bird notes 
and watching the dawn spread over a hundred-mile expanse of 
veld and sky—perhaps the most wonderful hour of all the day. 
Great joys—great riches. But if you would be wealthy beyond 
the dreams of millionaires, then come not to the veld. Riches 
she holds for you in plenty, beautiful sights, and scents, and 
sounds ; stupendous silences, exquisite colours, wonderful dawns 
and sunsets ; brilliant moons and bright white sunshine—always ; 
purple heavens studded with silver stars, freshness and freedom : 
here are some things better than gold. And, above all, you are 
doing a man’s work and living the finest life in the world. 


LEONARD FLEMMING 
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‘Ox! how that beautiful word fox gladdens me ’eart ! ’ exclaimed 
Mr. Jorrocks. ‘In the summer I love him with all the ardour of 
affection ; not an ’air of his beautiful head would I hurt ; but 
when the hautum comes, then dash my vig, ‘ow I glories in 
pursuing him to destruction.’ The creator of the immortal 
Jorrocks probably little knew that he was putting into his cockney 
hero’s mouth a sentiment old as the days when man worshipped 
and sacrificed to the powers of Nature—old as the sun myth, the 
corn myth, old as magic itself. It may be supposed, too, that few 
of the press men who, towards the close of summer, begin 
writing to the papers about ‘ St. Grouse’s day’ and ‘ St. Part- 
ridge’s day ’ consider how ancient a belief they are echoing. 

In those far back days, as Sir James Fraser! has shown us, it 
was no uncommon practice for people to deify their kings, and 
also to slay and even eat them. The same class of belief existed 
with regard to birds, beasts and fishes. Men worshipped and 
devoured them.? Exactly what crude thoughts underlay these 
practices can only be guessed at, but it seems that there was some 
idea that death was not wholly an injury. Eating and being 
eaten were different aspects of the same thing, as concave and 
convex surfaces are different aspects of the same curve. Diana 
was goddess of hunter and hunted. There was present also, it 
seems, the consciousness that death before the setting in of 
decline—death at the summit point of existence—was best. The 
latter idea is not unknown to-day. John Nicholson—to mention 
the first name that comes to mind—would never have attained his 
apotheosis in India if instead of being killed at the moment of his 
triumph he had retired on a pension and died in his bed. 

Then in those struggling brains there seems to have arisen 
some feeling of sympathy with the condemned kings and animal 
divinities. Perhaps, after all, death might not be altogether 
welcome to the objects of their worship. So the king was given 


1 The Golden Bough. 

* Similar beliefs still exist in some countries. In Nepal, for example, the 
rhinoceros is sacred ; but he is hunted and killed, and every scrap of the meat is 
eaten. 
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a chance, an opportunity, of defending his life. The animals to 
be slain were placated with apologies. We read how the Indian 
Bear Clan, at the ceremony of killing the bear, thus craved his 
pardon: ‘Cherish us no grudge because we have killed you. 
You have sense. You see that our children are hungry. They 
love you and wish to take you into their bodies.’ A similar sort 
of idea about the relations of eater and eaten may be traced in 
the story of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, and the flat-fish. 
On going to drink at the stream side Ali found that the flat-fish 
had stirred up the mud. In the hasty way that prophets had, he 
cursed the flat-fish so that they should no more have the privilege 
of being eaten by the Faithful. It is an integral part of the idea 
that the victim lived again in the bodies of his worshippers. And 
if exception is made in the matter of individuality, which we know 
very little about, the notion is not far removed from fact, for 
living creatures, we are told, can subsist only on organic substances 
that have once been alive; the death of the individual is, in 
short, necessary ‘ in the interests of a larger whole.’ It is other- 
wise apparent from the pictures engraved by ancient cave- 
dwellers how real was their sympathy with their animal victims. 
It is thus clear that the love that sportsmen of this century have 
for living creatures, including those they kill, is not a hypocritical 
invention of their own to excuse in some way their wicked deeds, 


but is a hereditary sentiment of nearly equal antiquity to that of 
the hunting instinct itself. 

I do not mean to imply that heredity affords a valid excuse for 
actions that are wrong in themselves ; for along with instincts we 
have free will—or we think we have. Avery eminent Churchman, 
Bishop Gore, speaks of these instincts thus : 


There subsist in us, with varying degrees of force, ancient, savage and 
animal tendencies and instincts such as conscious reason has tended to 
submerge and exclude (more and more completely the more rational and 
self-conscious one’s life becomes), but which are never quite extinguished. 


And in another place : 


We are encompassed with the sense of what ought to be. Moral good- 
ness exists, but under conditions of continuous and sometimes desperate 
struggle, and in each individual with more or less manifold imperfection. 
But whatever its struggles and imperfections, goodness, we are convinced, 
is what ought to be. 


Now one of the most powerful, as well as the most ancient, of the 
savage and animal tendencies which we inherit, second only in 
urgency to that of reproduction, is the instinct (if we may so call 
it), shared with beasts of prey, that leads men to slay creatures for 
food and clothing—to exploit to their own advantage, in fact, all 
the living creatures on the earth that have been supplied by ‘a 
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bountiful Providence.’ Till quite recently the killing and eating 
of the lowlier inhabitants of che earth has been held to be, and by 
some is still believed to be, a divine ordinance : 

The fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hand are they delivered. 
Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you. 

But if selfishness is wrong, as conscience affirms it to be, in 
respect to individuals, classes, nations and races, must it not also 
be condemned as between man and the lower orders of creation ? 
And we cannot stop here. Judged by the touchstone of ‘ what 
ought to be,’ what shall we say about the whole world process, 
evolution, the struggle for existence—that process, based on 
selfishness, which is around us everywhere and by which man has 
attained to what he is, not excepting his civilised conscience, his 
supreme court of appeal ? A queer world indeed. Such questions 
lead us into deep quagmires. Hindu philosophers, overcome by 
the consciousness of an endless chain of wrong, not only between 
man ‘and man but between man and beast, believe that our world 
is passing through a temporary but somewhat long period (432,000 
years) called the Kaliyug, or dark age. The Jains, a kindly and 
gentle sect, hold that taking life of any kind is wrong, and, so far 
as I am aware, they alone of all people who hold such beliefs do 
their best to put them into practice. They not only abstain from 
meat, but abide the vermin on their persons, while in order to 
escape the guilt of injuring even the humblest of living things 
they tie muslin over their mouths and round their candles. 
Since the Jain does not see the still smaller insects that pass 
through his net, he is presumably content—unless he argues 
de minimis. Some day he will learn that mere existence involves 
the destruction of countless micro-organisms that have in them 
the germ of life. What then will be left him but existence as an 
eremite, in a cave perhaps among Himalayan snows, whence he 
may look out with amazement on the world of which he so pro- 
foundly disapproves? Gautama Buddha travelled further along 
this path than the Jain, for he offered his body to a starving 
tiger, and was promptly eaten. And so we atrive at a reductio 
ad absurdum. Can our premises be wrong? Is selfishness, as 
some say, a duty ? Ought it not to be ‘ stuff of conscience to do 
no murder ’ ? 

Though unselfish ideas like those of the Jain have no survival 
value and might be expected to disappear along with other useless 
or pernicious brain waves, the odd thing is that they have a way 
of persisting and even of gathering strength. ‘ Moral values,’ it 
has been truly said, ‘ are not destroyed by the belief that the 
world process is inimical to their realisation.’ 
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So one sits in what Eastern people well call ‘ the swing of 
thought.’ As its oscillations become less violent one seems to 
see the age-long struggle between Ormazd and Ahriman—the 
world of fact and the world of values. Some day there may exist 
on earth a Kingdom of Righteousness in which ‘ there shall not 
hurt nor destroy’; but if so, it is a long way off. To realise its 
infinite remoteness is not to decry moral effort. The traveller in 
a desert may be guided by a star wi hout having any idea of 
reaching it. He may not even keep his eyes fixed on it too 
steadily. His feet are bound to the earth, and he must pick his 
way among dunes and crags and precipices as best he may. In 
the meantime, for us here and now in this ‘ Kaliyug’ a working 
philosophy is needed, and perhaps we—at any rate, those of us 
who are still young—might do worse than listen to Stevenson’s 
cheery optimism. What does he say to Jains and recluses and 
all those who disapprove of the world of fact ? 


And ye, O brethren, what if God 

When from Heav’n’s top he spies abroad, 
And sees on this tormented stage 

The noble war of mankind rage : 

What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner by ? 
For still the Lord is Lord of might ; 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight ; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks ; 

He marks the smiler of the streets, 

The singer upon garden seats ; 

He sees the climber in the rocks : 

To him, the shepherd folds his flocks. 
For those he loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 

And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning caryatides. 

Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
But ye? ... 


Let it be conceded then that, weighed in the balance of ‘ what 
ought to be,’ there is wrong involved in killing for our profit or 
pleasure. But there must also be degrees of guilt : at one end of 
the scale, the Jain and others like him ; at the other, those who 
are deliberately cruel. The question that concerns us here is the 
position in this hierarchy of cruelty occupied by the sportsman. 
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To me it seems quite clear that if people were to be divided into 
two classes—society at large on the one side and sportsmen on 
the other—the latter, apart from their being members of society, 
have nothing to fear from any comparison that could be drawn 
between them. Indeed, if the matter be considered without 
prejudice, it can hardly be questioned that of all the many ways 
in which man exploits the dumb creatures of the earth for his own 
advantage, the methods of the sportsman are the most humane ; 
or perhaps it should rather be said the least brutal, the least 
callous, the least cold-blooded. 

Let us first glance at some of the cruelties of sport. Fox- 
hunting and coursing are perhaps most often condemned, the 
assumption apparently being that fox and hare undergo sufferings 
similar to those that human beings would experience in like 
circumstances. But anthropomorphism of this kind is not justi- 
fied. Though one cannot know, one may reasonably infer the 
feelings of other human beings ; but we are scarcely in a position 
to guess the sensations of animals having brains that differ so 
widely from ours both in quality and quantity. The latter have 
instinct and intelligence, which urge the hunted beast to run, 
double and feint—as practised in play since infancy; but the 
mirror of consciousness is not there, and, so far as can be judged, 
animals can have no knowledge of the ‘ why ’ and no concept of 
‘death ’ in the event of capture. Above all, hunted animals are 
in their natural surroundings, and to the end are free to exert 
their speed and strength. The‘ kill’ is a matter of seconds, and 
even if it were more prolonged it seems probable that it would not 
be accompanied by much physical pain. The evidence of men 
who have been mauled by tigers and lions is to the effect that they 
experienced little pain at the time. Though I cannot vouch for 
the story, I have heard tell of one who found the smell of the tiger 
that had seized him the most unpleasant part of the adventure. 
When this can be the case with men, it is most likely that less 
highly developed animals in similar circumstances experience very 
little pain. The cries of animals when seized by other beasts 
commonly supposed to be ‘cries of pain’ are probably not so 
much indications of suffering as of a reflex nature, to serve as a 
danger warning to others of their own kind. 

Consider shooting, whether animals or birds. They are killed 
in a state of freedom, in the plenitude of health and strength. 
Like all living things, they have to die, and no ‘ kinder’ death 
can be imagined. Most people would pray rather for such a 
sudden death as this than with our Prayer-book to be delivered 
from it But it may be objected, what of those that creep away 
wounded to linger and die? It is a question that cannot be 
dismissed lightly ; but here again we must guard against the 
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assumption that animals’ feelings are as our own. Surgeons with 
experience of work amongst different races of mankind well know 
that sensibility to pain is less in some than in others, according to 
the stage of nervous development reached. Veterinary surgeons 
similarly are aware that the sensibility of animals to pain does 
not compare with that of human beings. I have seen a tame 
gazelle with a compound fracture of the femur eat grain while the 
limb was being pulled into place and set. Horses begin to feed 
the very moment they are on their feet after one of the most 
severe and shocking operations known. The discomfort caused 
to horses undergoing this operation has always seemed to me to 
be more in connexion with their being thrown and bound than 
from the operation itself. An instance has been recorded of a 
camel whose lower jaw had been carried away by a shot con- 
tinuing to carry its load all day with no apparent signs of pain. 
Such experiences as the writer has had lead him to the belief that 
wounded beasts and birds feel little pain, but their instinct leads 
them to hide themselves away, after which they either recover or 
weaken and succumb, or more frequently fall a prey to others. 

Let us now consider some ways in which civilised society 
exploits the brute creation for its own advantage and pleasure. 
It may, I think, be taken as a premise that in animals the nearest 
approach to the mental anguish that human beings experience 
is caused by the thwarting of their natural instincts. A wild bird 
in confinement, for example. There was a cage near the house 
where we once lived abroad in which a tiger was wearing out his 
beast’s soul. He had plenty of food and water, but in the hush 
of the hot weather nights the air vibrated to his call, low at first, 
but rising to impotent thunder till it died away, and I never heard 
a more pathetic sound. The instincts impelling him to roam, 
to hunt, to mate, were all thwarted. In shooting tigers in the 
jungle a sportsman never did one such a wrong as that. In 
passing I may remark on the confusion of sentiment indicated 
by the popular approval of the confinement of wild animals and 
birds in cages on the one hand and the condemnation of cock- 
fighting on the other. 

It is my impression that domesticated animals suffer more in 
the operations of butchery than wild beasts and birds killed by the 
sportsman. Professor Romanes, remarking on the observed fact 
that a dog yelps at an injury a fox or wolf would receive in silence, 
believed that domestication engenders a refinement of the nervous 
system. I am not qualified to express an opinion about the 
truth of this conclusion. There can, however, be little doubt 
that in the slaughtering of animals the worst part of the proceeding 
is not the actual killing, but the events leading up to it—the 
duress, the roping, the carting, the marketing, the rail journeys, 
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the rough handling in strange surroundings, and finally the forcible 
introduction into a reeking abattoir. In human beings there 
is a mental condition called claustrophobia—a horror of being 
enclosed. It may be an atavistic legacy from man’s ancestors, 
for many animals have this overwhelming dread.* After all this, 
the killing is a release. By all means let the ‘ humane killer’ be 
insisted on, but in comparison it is a bagatelle. The ‘ kindest’ 
way to slaughter domesticated animals would be to shoot them 
in the open air, in their own meadows, with no dreadful prelimi- 
naries ; and even if it were done clumsily, it would still be the 
‘kindest’ way. If a favourite dog has to be destroyed, how 
should it be done ? Not by sending him to a veterinary surgeon 
to be poisoned or chloroformed, which must ensure the unhappi- 
ness of his last moments. By far the best way, disagreeable 
though it may be, is instantaneous death by a shot from his 
master’s gun. Though one must be cautious about investing 
animals with our mental clothes, it is the difference between a 
man being killed by a bullet from the unseen and death by 
execution. 

Consider the cruelty connected with the marketing of poultry. 
Read the instructions for the use of a machine for the forcible 
stuffing of birds for the table. Think of the average lives of 
horses and donkeys—those poor slaves—from beginning to end. 
So much for man’s ‘friends.’ For man’s animal enemies, such 
as the rat, no way is too horrible for their destruction. No, if 
ever dumb creation stand before the judgment-seat of the Creator 
as man’s accusers, I venture to say that those who will figure most 
prominently in the indictment will not be the sportsman, nor the 
hunter. 

It is of course obvious that as members of society sportsmen 
share in the general guilt attaching to the treatment of animals. 
The absurdity lies in an assumption of moral superiority over 
the latter by carnivorous people who are not sportsmen. To 
this they can have no possible right. Of what kind, after all, are 
the people who denounce sport ? There are, of course, the few 
humanitarians properly so called, who do, so far as may be 
possible, act on the principles they profess. They are neither 
eaters of meat, nor do they wear fur or feathers. Their opinions 
and views, impracticable as some of them may be, entitle them 
to the respect of sportsmen ; their consistency compels their 
admiration. It may be they are only in advance of their 
time. Generations hence it is possible there will be no butchers 
and no sportsmen. There are the sentimentalists, persons who, 
having some vague idea that they are lovers of animals, lend 
themselves to propaganda of which they do not seem to realise 


3 The Childhood of Animals, by Dr. Chalmere Mitchell. 
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the implications.. The facile humanitarianism they profess leads 
them to no act of self-denial or renunciation, for they do not pause 
to consider that as eaters of meat and wearers of skins and 
feathers they are accessories to all the cruelties connected with 
the trades concerned, which are in most cases worse than those 
inherent in the sports they denounce. Lastly, there are the 
typical prohibitionists, cranks of whom the Anglo-Saxon races 
have more than their share, who would force their own nostrums 
for the reform of mankind down people’s throats by law—people 
in whose nature it is to 


Compound with sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


With these the motive seems sometimes to be not so much 
solicitude for persecuted animals as a virulent rancour against 
sportsmen. In a pamphlet I have before me such different 
sentiments as class jealousy, the commercial spirit, and pitifulness 
are each invoked in turn to support their campaign for the aboli- 
tion of fox-hunting.* Fox-hunting, it is urged, should be ended 
as a sport of the rich at the expense of the poor. Foxes should be 
exterminated because they kill poultry which men have reared 
for their own advantage. Fox-hunting is cruel and barbarous 
and should be put an end to, while cub-hunting is ‘a massacre 
of innocents.” Disingenuousness could hardly go further. May 


the fox long be spared from his‘ humanitarian ’ friends. Itis this 
type of person who one day may be heard talking earnestly about 
the brutality of sport and the next is seen in front of a poulterer’s 
shop selecting a brace of pheasants for his table : 


With sobs and sighs he sorted out those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief before his streaming eyes. 

I am of course aware that many people who have nothing 
of the Pharisee about them think that while butchery is right, 
sport is wrong—Dean Inge, for instance.’ In his defence of 
killing for food he seems to have adopted the attitude of prag- 
matism—that the belief is true which works. Eating meat is a 
necessity—a ‘universal law of Nature.’ This has clearly no 
connexion with what ‘ought to be.’ It has, moreover, been 
proved that eating meat is neither necessary, so far as human 
beings are concerned, nor ‘a law of Nature.’ For heaven’s sake 
let us be honest. People eat meat at the bidding of their appe- 

« Foxes, Fowls and Farmers, published by the Society for the Abolition of 
Cruel Sports. Since this society holds that all sports are cruel (and rightly 
according to the standard of ‘ what ought to be’), it would be more honest if 
they termed themselves ‘ The Society for the Abolition of Sport.’ There already 
exists the S.P.C.A., an excellent movement whose province it is to prevent the 


infliction of wanton pain on dumb creatures. 
§ Lay Thoughts of a Dean. 
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tites, because they like it, not because they have nothing else 
to eat or can eat nothing else. As a guide to pure morality 
on this question I prefer King Asoka of B.c. 260 to the Dean 
of St. Paul’s of 1926 A.D. Asoka said: ‘ Flesh meat cannot 
be procured without injury to animals, and the slaughter of 
animals is not conducive to heavenly bliss. From flesh meat, 
therefore, let man abstain.’ About sport Dean Inge writes: 
‘To make a pleasure of killing harmless beasts and birds is a 
barbarous thing, now that we know what science has taught us 
about our kinship with them.’ Rather an incautious sentence 
this. Suppose for the word ‘killing’ we substitute ‘ eating.’ 
Sportsmen, however, will no more feel disposed to quarrel with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s than did, I suppose, the children of Israel with 
Balaam. Hehas presented them with that very apposite epigram, 
‘ Nobody is so much interested in the demand for pork as the 
pig.’ 

In the campaign that is being conducted against sportsmen 
by. the society already alluded to prejudice is so far allowed to 
pervert fair dealing as to lead their writers to seize on isolated 
acts of brutality committed in the course of field sports and to 
hold them up to impressionable and ignorant people as typical 
of sport itself. Yet it should be obvious that crimes of this sort 
are no more in the nature of sport than the crimes which have 
been committed in the name of liberty are in the nature of 
liberty. 

It is a little remarkable that though the anti-sports fanatic 
does not suggest the abolition of butchers, yet when he desires 
to label sportsmen as offensively as possible he selects the word 
‘butcher.’ Now butchers as a class are no worse people than 
other citizens ; but there is a very real difference between butchers 
and sportsmen, which, with apologies to most of my readers, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say something about. Long ago 
there were hunters but no butchers. It was when man found by 
experiment that it was easier to domesticate and cause to breed 
in captivity certain of the wild animals that tasted good that 
butchers came on the scene. But the hunting instinct survived, 
and hunters continued to exist. In those days, and indeed till 
recently, the hunter’s weapons were crude, and he killed his 
quarry as best he could : 


New and unpolished was the huntsman’s art ; 
No stated rule, his wanton will his guide. 


Now, in consequence of the improvement in weapons and with a 
view to preserving the condition of difficulty that gives pursuit 
zest, sportsmen have been drawn to limit themselves in respect 
of methods, the object always being to give their quarry a ‘ sport- 
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ing chance.’ In butchery the animal or bird is given no chance 
at all, and in its pitiless, inexorable nature it is the antithesis of 
sport. The more the elements of hazard, toil and skill enter into 
a sport, and the greater the chance of the quarry’s escape, the 
higher rank does that sport take; while killing in which these 
factors do not appear, whatever else it may be, is not sport. A 
few instances will suffice to illustrate these very elementary 
principles. Some ignorant people seem to imagine that in phea- 
sant shooting tame birds are made to rise near the guns and are 
then easily slaughtered. The fact is that it is the ambition of 
every owner of covert shooting to have the birds sent over the 
guns from as far and as high and as fast as possible—in this 
respect there is nothing to choose between wild and reared 
birds—thus making their shooting very difficult. So pheasant 
shooting is properly considered‘ sport,’ though, in the opinion 
of some, not so high a form of sport as when the elements of toil 
and hazard are also present. It may, indeed, be regretted that 
there has been a tendency (perhaps inevitable) for shooting in this 
country to become increasingly a matter for skill in marksmanship 
rather to the overshadowing of its hunting aspect. It is held to 
be ‘ unsportsmanlike ’ to shoot into the ‘ brown’ of birds, to kill 
several at a shot, and to take long shots at big game at the risk 
of maiming instead of killing. There are many deadly ways of 
killing fish known to sportsmen, but never used by them. In the 
East some airmen chased gazelles and killed them from their 
machines. As soon as the possibilities of this form of shooting 
were realised it was condemned and is no longer practised. Such 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely. It is not without 
reason that the word ‘ sportsmanlike ’ has acquired its well-known 
meaning. ® 

I read lately about a dispute between two societies, one of 
which was interested in the preservation of game, the other in 
that of stoats, magpies, and other ‘ interesting’ vermin. The 
latter's idea, apparently, was that Nature should be allowed free 
play. Prima facie one would have supposed that as game birds 
are food for human beings it would have been in accordance with 
the rules of civilised society that they should be preserved and 


6 It is the writer’s personal opinion that betting about the chances of killing 
birds and animals, leaving quite out of consideration the possibility of its leading 
to malpractices, is antagonistic to the true spirit of venery. And in the same 
way there seems to be something incongruous and wrong about sports, meaning 
‘ blood sports ’ (to use an ugly expression), being made into a public spectacle. 
It is perhaps due to the existence of this sentiment that public coursing and 
pigeon shooting from traps meet with condemnation by people who do not 
disapprove of other sports, although, as I have endeavoured to show, coursing 
hares with greyhounds is not intrinsically more cruel than other methods of 
killing. 
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their enemies exterminated. On higher grounds it is clearly not 
more moral to allow Nature, which, however beautiful and 
interesting, is ‘ red in tooth and claw,’ to pursue her ruthless way 
than for man to use his discretion in killing or keeping alive. 
The methods of the Turks of Constantinople, who rather than 
destroy their surplus pariah dogs themselves shipped them off 
to a desert island where they could settle matters without inter- 
ference after the manner of the Kilkenny cats, can hardly be 
commended. We are seriously informed in one abolition pam- 
phlet that ‘ the last human cry of the hare in the fangs of the dog 
forms part of the refined enjoyment of sportsmen’! If this were 
true, we should be entitled to believe that ‘ the last human cry’ 
of hares and rabbits when fastened on to by stoats afforded 
similar enjoyment to the Nature-lovers. To rescue birds and 
animals from the sportsman for the benefit of vermin, indeed, 
recalls the small boy who, having been admonished to do two 
kind deeds a day, scored his first by rescuing a mouse from a 
trap and his second by giving it to the cat! No, it may be more 
interesting to see a rabbit caught by a stoat than to see him shot, 
to see a hedgehog dining off a clutch of partridges’ eggs than to 
see the grown birds killed by guns, but those who profess these 
tastes must not claim for themselves superior virtue. 

The fact is that in civilised countries man is so committed to 
’ the management of the affairs of covert, field, and stream that he 
cannot withdraw. The task of preserving a balance has mainly 
devolved on the game preserver, and he has not done it badly. 
Even the protection afforded by law in England to wild birds 
which are neither game nor vermin has been largely due to the 
initiative of these very people. The game preserver has no wish 
to see rare and beautiful birds or animals, even of a predatory 
kind, exterminated, though he would desire to have their numbers 
kept within bounds. The problem of preserving indigenous 
fauna is of a much more urgent kind in the wilder parts of the 
world where their numbers are being rapidly diminished by 
advancing civilisation. Homo sapiens has obtained his supre- 
macy by the law of the jungle. In his ascent he has used many 
species of less intelligent animals, including doubtless some of his 
own kind, as steps in his ladder. Now, at last, civilised races 
have the power consciously and intelligently to shape their own 
evolution, if they care to do so. Incidentally they have become 
the mandatory powers, not only for the backward races of man- 
kind, but for all the humbler living creatures of the earth. To- 
wards these they have a duty beyond the selfish endeavour how 
best to exploit them for human advantage. Ethical considera- 
tions would at any rate point to the existence of such a duty. 
The subject cannot be followed here ; but it is at least pertinent 
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to remember that it was mainly due to the sportsmen of this 
country that the extermination of game animals over vast areas 
in Africa (at one time seriously contemplated in the shadowy hope 
of circumscribing the fly area) was postponed and, it may be 
hoped, prevented. 

A remark sometimes heard is that field sports are ‘ brutalising,’ 
—i.e., that hunting and shooting have a degrading effect on the 
character. The a priori reasoning that leads to this conclusion 
is simple. Killing is brutal, and those who habitually kill must 
in time be brutalised by the act. If, however, people who hold 
such ideas will think honestly about their acquaintances who are 
sportsmen, they will realise that they are not more brutalised than 
those who are not. They are not as a class worse fathers and 
mothers,’ less considerate, less generous, nor even less humane 
to the dumb animals about them. The reason why this is so may 
perhaps be connected with the idea of ‘service.’ Hunting was 
originally a family service carried out by the stronger to procure 
meat and clothing for the weaker, or for their protection. 
Although circumstances have so changed that hunting is no 
longer necessary economically—in this country at least—the 
old idea survives. It is an essential part of modern sport, 
artificial as it often is, that the killing should be in some way a 
service. The quarry must be either good for food or else noxious. 
This explains why sportsmen do not kill harmless animals and 
birds that cannot be utilised—the sin of the Ancient Mariner— 
and why leaving dead creatures on the ground is an abomination. 
With some diffidence I may suggest that this essential idea of 
service affords some explanation why the cult of big game photo- 
graphy does not appeal very much to the majority of sportsmen. 
The hunter’s craft required is as great, the skill of a more compli- 
cated kind, the toil and risk not less, but the result is a photograph. 
It seems necessary in sport that there should be something to 
bring back in the bag, even if it is only 


a little rabbit skin 
To wrap the baby bunting in. 


I lately read an account in the Field about the stalking oi an 
Indian black buck. After some vicissitudes the writer succeeded 
in getting close to the buck unseen, and then, instead of shooting 
him, he rose to his feet, took off his hat in salutation, and let him 
go. It was a generous act and one that will certainly give the 


% There is no logical reason why women should not shoot and hunt as well as 
men. Some time ago, of course, in western Europe, men did place women on a 
pedestal of virtues deemed to be exclusively feminine. From this pedestal the 
daughters of Eve have of their own accord slowly and steadily—and, it may be 
added, not ungracefully—descended. And there the matter ends. 
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sportsman much pleasure to look back on, but it was its excep- 
tional nature that gave it point. One could not go on stalking 
and taking off one’s hat to bucks! For my own part, though I 
can remember sparing far more animals than I have shot, for 
reasons of sex, immaturity, rarity and so on, as can every sports- 
man, if Providence ever gave me an easy chance of bagging a 
beast I really wanted I took it as an offset to plenty of failures 
and was grateful. 

Yet it would be wrong to suppose that no shadow of regret at 
the death of beast or bird ever passes over a sportsman. Far 
from it. Even those who, like the Arabs, deem every day 
wasted that is not spent in sport are sensible of such feelings. 

Sometimes as evening draws on, before the lights are lit, I 
look round at the heads that are regarding me from the wall— 
impassive, pathetic, austere faces. I fancy myself speaking to 
them after the manner of the Indian to his slain bear, craving 
forgiveness. ‘ Tiger,’ I say, ‘ forgive me—you and all savage 
beasts that I have injured. You were incomparably beautiful 
and strong. But you were killers of weaker beasts, and your 
killing was not always for meat ; sometimes you killed for sport. 
If you had lived on, you would have perished in a worse way— 
old and toothless. Sooner or later your time had to come. It 
was your fate to die thus Bear me no grudge. Peace be with 
you. 

‘ And you too, poor horned beasts—dwellers in jungles, plains 
and mountains—forgive me. How was it your keen senses of 
eyes and nose did not warn you of the danger? Consider, you 
were full of years. Some of you had already been expelled from 
the herd by the young and strong. Solitary, you would have 
been killed and eaten by other beasts. In either case, one day 
the end comes, and when it comes it is sad. Remember, you too 
were not always gentle. You had your fights with your own kind, 
and you showed no mercy. Have I not seen one of you hurl an 
adversary from a crag, spinning downwards into a gulf of air? 
For this, too, I do not blame you ; it is your nature. You know 
how your meat fed many humble folk who were grateful. For 
destroying and being destroyed is in the essence of things, and 
from it we cannot escape. You do not understand it ; I also do 
not understand it. Bear me no grudge. Peace be with you.’ 

I wait and listen in the growing gloom and think. How good 
to hear the reply: ‘ And with you, peace!’ But there is no 
answer ; only the sad whisper of the wind in the pine trees. 


R. L. KENNION. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUZZLE CRAZES 


THE present widespread vogue of what are called ‘ cross-word 
puzzles ’ suggests an inquiry into the origin and development of 
these curious crazes. It may be said, in passing, that this par- 
ticular form of puzzle is not by any means new, as is sometimes 
supposed. I myself have been familiar with it for nearly forty 
years. But before touching on this phase it will perhaps be best 
first to consider the very nature and development of pastime 
puzzles. 

Whether we speak of puzzles, problems, posers, queries or 
questions, they are essentially one and the same. From his 
infancy man is perpetually asking questions—that is, propound- 
ing puzzles. No matter what his vocation, he is always 
confronted with puzzles associated with his particular work 
or duties. Man, as an intelligent being, must ask himself 
questions and must seek the answers. These are the puzzles of 
real life. 

But the passion for inquiry and curious research is such an 
innate propensity that from the earliest times man has had the 
habit of making and solving puzzles for the mere pleasure of the 
thing. There is probably in the propounder the unconscious or 
sub-conscious desire to perplex his friends and, by confounding 
them, perhaps establish his own mental superiority. And the 
solver, on his part, is not willing to admit that he is beaten and 
likes to feel that he is as cunning as his neighbour. It should be 
noted that good puzzles, like virtue, are their own reward, and 
the honest lover of these things is not unduly attracted by prize 
competitions. Sometimes the prospect of a prize will add a fillip 
to the interest of the solver, but if he seriously sets out to increase 
his income in this way he is doomed to disappointment, unless he 

_happens to be a real expert. And even then he has generally 
acquired habits of exact thought which he can put to better use 
in other ways ; for the necessary outfit of a puzzle expert consists 
in a habit of exact thinking with some leaven of natural cunning. 
Mathematics and logic are, of course, sciences that train the mind 
to such exact thinking, and the man who tries to reason out a 
puzzle with exactitude will be found to be really working on 
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mathematical lines, though he is not aware of it and knows 
nothing of the science. 

In the earliest records of the past we find our ancestors pro- 
pounding and solving pastime puzzles. One 
of the very oldest of such pastimes is what 
we to-day call ‘ tangrams,’ which were known 
to the Chinese thousands of years before the 
Christian era, and called literally by them 
‘Seven ingenious-plan.’ A square of card- 
board or other material is cut in the manner 
shown in our illustration, and the seven 

pieces when put together will form an infinite number of curious 
designs. 

The ancients generally gave nondescript geometrical figures, 

and were content to form these by an arrangement of the pieces. 
But we have improved on this during the last few decades and 


concern ourselves more with producing figures of real life. A 
few striking examples are here given, each figure being con- 
structed with the same seven pieces. 

Arithmetical puzzles were known to the Egyptians thousands 
of years B.c., and we have in the British Museum a treatise 
containing such things by one Ahmes, called Directions for knowing 
all Dark Things, which is believed to be a copy of an earlier work 
of about B.c. 3400. And we need only mention such names as 
Archimedes, Apollonius, Pythagoras, Zeno, Diophantus, Pappus, 
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Euclid, and Fermat to be reminded of the classical puzzles that 
were propounded in their days. 

But it will be sufficient for our purpose if we start in the 
sixteenth century. Niccola Fontana was born at Brescia in 1500 
and died at Venice in 1559. Better known as Nicholas Tartaglia 
(that is, ‘ the stammerer ’), he wrote a number of treatises which 
were collected into a single edition in 1606, and some of his 
puzzles are favourites to this very day. It was he who first gave 
us examples of crossing the river with a boat that will only hold 
a limited number of persons, and of liquid-measuring puzzles 
with vessels of known capacity. And he was the first to discuss 
the puzzle ‘ Christians and Turks,’ in which the counting in a 
circle is so contrived that the Turks alone are counted out. In 
fact, Tartaglia’s work is the foundation of a long string of collec- 
tions of mathematical puzzles down to the present time. A 
notable follower of his was Claude Gaspar Bachet (Sieur de 
Méziriac), the first edition of whose celebrated Problémes, Plaisants 
et Délectables was published in 1612. This contains not only 
liquid-measuring puzzles and river crossing, but the celebrated 
problem of the weight broken into four pieces so that it is possible 
with them to weigh any number of pounds up to 40 lb. He also 
gave us card puzzles, a variety of curious arithmetical problems, 
and an ingenious dissertation on ‘ magic squares.’ 

Bachet was followed by H. Van Etten, whose collection of 
‘mathematical recreations’ first appeared in 1626 and ran into 
innumerable editions. The first in English appeared in 1663, 
and this was later added to by William Oughtred and others. In 
1694 we have Récréations Mathématiques et Physiques by Jacques 
Ozanam. This was added to by Montucla in 1754, and the English 
edition was translated by Hutton in 1814. Each editor seems to 
have made his own additions to the book, which is to this day a 
valuable one for reference to the puzzle-lover. Of course, during 
the past century a very large number of books have been published 
dealing in a popular manner with puzzles for fireside amusement, 
but the authors have invariably drawn upon these main sources 
for their supply. In fact, it is extraordinary how little was invented 
by these compilers during a long period, with the exception of the 
occasional mathematical puzzles to be found in such periodicals 
as the Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Producers of new books of puzzles were 
content to rehash all the old stuff, though sometimes a man made 
an easy reputation by producing a solitary puzzle like Kirkman’s 
‘ Fifteen School Girls,’ in which fifteen girls walk out in triplets 
every day for a week without any girl ever appearing twice in a 
triplet with any other. This puzzle has only recently been solved 
in a general way. 
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Of recent years several mathematicians of eminence have 
devoted much labour to extended investigations and analyses of 
these ancient and medieval popular puzzles. Since Ozanam, 
Montucla, and Hutton we have only to name two works, the 
important Récréations Mathématiques by Edouard Lucas and 
Mathematical Recreations and Essays by the late Cambridge 
professor, Mr W. W. Rouse Ball. But there have also been 
innumerable monographs. Many have devoted much of their 
lives to the investigation of a particular class of puzzle, such as 
‘Magic Squares,’ ‘ The Knight’s Tour on a Chessboard,’ ‘ The 
Eight Queens Problem,’ and ‘ The Fifteen School Girls,’ the result 
being that the literature on the subject is very large and scattered, 
the various mathematical journals having themselves contributed 
a mass of valuable material. There is no very complete biblio- 
graphy on these lines of research, and much time is frequently 
wasted by students who investigate subjects that have already 
been thoroughly worked out. 

For the most part puzzles with a mathematical basis may be 
roughly classified under arithmetical and algebraical, geometrical, 
moving counters, mazes and route puzzles, crossing rivers, and 
mechanical puzzles. But all these are capable of subdivision, and 
the examples are so numerous that it is impossible to deal with 
them here. It is, however, useful to refer quite briefly to a few 
notable cases. 

Thus ‘ magic squares,’ the arrangement of numbers in the 
form of a square, so that the rows, columns, and two diagonals 
all add up alike, were well known to the ancients and used as 
talismans, being supposed to have magical properties. They are 
frequently to be found cropping up in ancient lore. But it is only 
within comparatively modern times that they have been seriously 
investigated by mathematicians. Dissection puzzles, as we have 
already shown in the case of the ‘ tangram,’ are very ancient, but 
recent examples are often of a very high geometrical order. 

Puzzles with moving counters have been mathematically 
examined during the last few centuries only, and yet in the form 
of games they are of great antiquity, and from them arose and 
developed such games as draughts, chess, and solitaire. And 
Ovid describes a little game not unlike the juvenile one of ‘ noughts 
and crosses.’ But a particularly interesting example is ‘ Nine 
Men’s Morris,’ referred to by Shakespeare in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (act ii. sc. 1), and by Drayton and others. It seems 
to be known all over the world under various names. It was 
found on an old Roman tile discovered during the excavations at 
Silchester and cut upon the steps of the Acropolis at Athens. It 
was marked out on the great Viking ship discovered at Gokstad 
in 1880. It was cut on the choir stalls of several English cathe- 
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drals. It was found built into a wall (probably about the date 
1200) during the restoration of Hargrave Church, in Northampton- 
shire. It was painted 
on old Dutch tiles, 
and in Igor a stone 
was dug out of a gravel 
pit near Oswestry 
bearing an undoubted 
diagram of the game 
as here shown. The 
game is played with 
counters, each of the 
two players holding 
nine. 

Puzzles innumer- 
able have been de- 
vised, both ancient 
and modern, with 
such things as coins, 
matches, and string. These are always popular because on 
sudden emergencies the material is readily available, for some- 
body in the company is certain to have in his possession a box 
of matches, a few coins or a packet of cigarettes, and interest 
can immediately be created. Then the street hawker will periodi- 
cally appear with his little stock of puzzles. These are generally 
made of wire one part of which has to be detached from another. 
Some twenty years ago one little puzzle sold by them had quite 
a boom. It consisted of a coin or medal with a split-ring passing 
through a hole. There were other holes and obstructions, and 
the puzzle was to detach the ring from the coin. There is one 
old puzzle that never seems to die out, though it has its intervals 
of rest. It is popularly known as ‘ Chinese Rings,’ and is shown 
in our illustration. The puzzle is to detach the loop completely 


from all the rings. The old English name was ‘ The Tiring Irons,’ 
though in Aberdeenshire it,is known as ‘ Glaix,’ and the French- 
men call it ‘Baguenaudier.’ It is said to have been found in 
obscure English villages (sometimes deposited in strange places, 
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such as church belfries) made of iron, and it is said to be used by 
the Norwegians to-day as locks for boxes and bags. Its origin 
is unknown, but Cardan, the mathematician, wrote about it in 
1550 and Wallis in 1693. The mathematician of to-day knows 
all that he wants to know about it. 

Apart from the Press and advertisers in the Press, a good 
puzzle has often been of great value for advertising purposes. 
A tradesman will distribute to his customers some favourite 
puzzle, and this, being preserved in a great many homes, per- 
petually reminds people of the tradesman whose name it bears. 
Another way is to exhibit curious inventions in the shop windows, 
such as optical illusions and moving advertisements. Thousands 
were attracted at various places by the exhibition of Loyd’s ‘ Get 
off the Earth ’ puzzle, in which a circular disc revolving mechani- 
cally backwards and forwards on a larger disc showed thirteen 
Chinamen in one position and only twelve in another, the puzzle 
being to discover where that missing Chinaman went. But the 
success of the thing was apt to defeat itself, because such large 
crowds were attracted that the police sometimes stepped in and 
stopped the exhibition. Another example is to be seen in the 
windows at the present time. You are shown a large picture with 
a movable horizontal lath at the top, and as this moves down- 
wards to the bottom it discloses an entirely different picture, and 
on returning to the top you get the first picture again. This is 
an extension of a puzzle invented in America some twenty years 
ago. But it does not attract very large crowds, because, curiously 
enough, many of the spectators fail to detect any mystery at 
all! Ifas the lath ascended and descended it simply dragged 
down or up a second picture it would be simple enough ; but 
actually its movement discloses, in turn, what one may call 
two stationary pictures, the top remaining at the top and not 
being dragged down to the bottom, or the bottom drawn up to 
the top. 

Of course, the business of the professional conjuror lies entirely 
in puzzles, though he naturally attempts to keep the solutions to 
himself. All such things as the ‘ Disappearing Lady’ in its 
manifold forms and the ingenious illusions and mysteries supplied 
by Messrs. Maskelyne and others are based on the application 
and extension of some more or less cunning puzzle. Then a 
considerable profit is sometimes made at fairs and other gatherings 
by the exhibition of some puzzle which the innocent are invited, 
on payment of a small sum, to try to solve. The most recent 
example of this sort is a table on the cloth of which is painted a 
large red circle, and if with the five discs provided you can entirely 
cover the circle so that no red is visible, you get a substantial 
prize. Having placed any disc, you are not allowed to shift it. 
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The exhibitor shows you that it can be done, but practically 
no spectator ever succeeds. Even if you master the thing 
mathematically—and many clever 

writers have dealt with the subject 

in magazines and monographs—the 

chances are against your winning a 

prize. 

It can perhaps be asserted with- { 

out fear of contradiction that the 
modern revival of what has been 
called ‘the higher puzzledom’ had its 
origin in the important series con- 
tributed to Tit-Bits by the present 
writer (in collaboration with the late 
Sam Loyd, of New York) from 
September 26, 1896, to April 2, 1898. 
These puzzles undoubtedly created a large amount of interest, and 
stimulated a taste, both in England and abroad, that has steadily 
grown until to-day, when the lovers of these things form an 
immense number. As no other experts were forthcoming, the 
rivals of Tit-Bits were hard put to it to give their readers some- 
thing attractive in the same line, and so they fell back upon the 
old picture rebus, that had been worked to death in early Victorian 
days, with the added incentive of large money prizes. This is 
the origin of what were known as‘ picture puzzles,’ now practically 
worked out, and for the reason we will give. 

A number of little pictures were given representing in rebus 
form such things as British railway stations. Most of these could 
be solved beyond doubt with a very little thought, but the trick 
was to introduce a certain number that were quite indeterminate. 
For example, a picture with a bridge might equally be claimed to 
be Newbridge, Ironbridge, Ivybridge, Bridgwater, and so on ; 
and it was mere lottery whether you hit upon the one fixed. 
Astute competitors for the big prizes would buy 100 or more 
copies of the same issue (for the coupons) in order to ring the 
changes on those indeterminate pictures. Thus, if, as in the 
example given, there happened to be four pictures each with four 
possible readings, you would have to send in 256 variations of 
coupons. This would cost you over Il. Is. in copies of the paper, 
but was considered worth while if the prize was 5ol., and it was 
the manner in which the prizes were, for the most part, secured. 
Now, this meant for the paper a large and fictitious circulation, 
but the advertiser came in time to see that it was of no advantage 
to him if the reader bought 100 copies, cut out the coupons, and 
sent the rest unread to the paper mill. 

We have so far not considered word puzzles generally. These 
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are for the most part restricted to the particular language in 
which they appear and are incapable of translation. So they 
generally lack the universality of those puzzles that may be 
referred to mathematics. Still, some of this class have great 
antiquity. Of course, the riddle or enigma, such as that of the 
sphinx and the one propounded by Samson, are in a class by 
themselves. Perhaps the earliest kind of word play proper was 
the acrostic, a word derived from the Greek and meaning ‘ first 
letter verse.’ Thus in Psalm cxix., where (in the Authorised 
Version) we find preserved the Hebrew alphabet—aleph, beth, 
gimel, daleth, etc.—at the head of every group of eight verses. 
These are called ‘ abecedarian ’ arrangements, as in the Hebrew 
the successive lines begin with words whose initials are the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet in order. These ancient acrostics, for the 
most part single acrostics, were not regarded as puzzles so much 
as feats of ingenious or fanciful construction. Real puzzle 
acrostics do not appear to date earlier than the nineteenth 
century. It is believed that the first double acrostic was one by 
‘ Cuthbert Bede ’ (the Rev. J. Bradley), printed in the Illustrated 
London News of August 30,1856. Hecalls it an ‘ acrostic charade,’ 
and writes of these puzzles as agreeable novelties ‘ lately intro- 
duced.’ The first published double acrostic in a book, so far as 
we have discovered, is in a rare little volume called Charades, 
Enigmas, and Riddles : Collected by Cantab, printed in 1860. The 
author says in the introduction, ‘ The double acrostic is of very 
recent invention,’ and the modern name for the puzzle is here 
established. 

I have ventured elsewhere to attribute the one-time popu- 
larity of these puzzles to their having been a favourite pastime 
at the Court of Queen Victoria, and I have suggested the 
possibility that one of the first inventors, if not the very first, was 
the Queen herself. In a little book I discovered, entitled 
Victorian Enigmas ; or, Windsor Fireside Researches, by Charlotte 
Eliza Capel, printed in 1861, the author says : 


As every book must have a preface, perhaps I cannot commence better 
than by relating the origin of my Enigmas. Some five years ago a copy 
of one in this collection was handed to me to solve, with these words: ‘A 
friend at Windsor had this from the Palace, said to be written by the Queen 
for the Royal children.’ It was solved at the time and laid by in my desk 
until the winter before last, when, three kindred spirits having met, I 
produced it for theiramusement. The Enigma disposed of, it was proposed 
that we should emulate Her Majesty. 


Now five years from 1861 brings us back to 1856, the very year 
when ‘ Cuthbert Bede’ says double acrestics were ‘ lately intro- 


duced.’ The Queen’s acrostic is not in verse, and it is probable 
Vor. C—No. 598 3L 
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that ‘Cuthbert Bede,’ who was a practised versifier, himself 
first gave this finishing touch to the puzzle. 

A solitary example of the word square has come down to us 
from ancient times. In the latter half of the last century at 
Cirencester (the Roman Corinium) a fragment of wall plaster was 
dug up bearing in rustic Roman capitals this inscription, although 
this particular square was previously known: 


ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
AREPO 
SATOR 


This is also a palindrome reading ROTAS—OPERA—TENET— 
AREPO—SATOR, backwards and forwards. But unfortunately 
the sentence has no meaning for us, since the word ‘ Arepo’ is 
not known to exist. Yet a free translation might be, ‘ The sower 
Arepo keeps the wheels at work.’ This square was, in old days, 
supposed to have magical value. All the other examples of word 
squares are of comparatively modern invention. 

As for the charade, it does not appear to have been known 
before the eighteenth century, and the origin of the name itself 
is very uncertain. It is probably derived from the Italian 
schiarare—to disentangle, to clear up. Other forms of word 
puzzles are anagrams, missing words, cryptograms, buried words, 
and so on. 

Though, as we have seen, the pastime of making and solving 
puzzles is ancient and universal, the popular crazes for a 
particular puzzle or type of puzzle are quite modern. This is 
necessarily so, because these widespread vogues were not possible 
until we had easy locomotion, the Post Office, and a cheap 
journalism with wide circulation. One could perhaps cite instances 
of a particular puzzle creating considerable interest locally within 
a small area. But the great crazes only became possible under 
quite modern conditions. The first notable case was that of 
Loyd’s ‘ fifteen’ puzzle, that in 1873 was sold by the million and 
for a short time almost monopolised the attention of Europe and 
America. Square blocks were placed loose in a box, as in our 
illustration, and the puzzle was to exchange the positions of 14 
and 15 by moving them without lifting any block from the box. 
Huge prizes were offered for a correct solution, and the world 
positively ‘ went mad’ over this little thing. And it has been 
stated, though doubtless it was a Yankee exaggeration, that some 
1500 weak-minded persons in America alone were driven to 
insanity byit. Certain London shops in Cheapside and elsewhere 
sold nothing else and were besieged from morning to night, while 
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hawkers at every street corner found it impossible to supply the 
demand. And yet to-day it is as dead as Queen Anne. Mathe- 
maticians set to work on 
the thing and discovered 
a rigid proof of its impossi- 
bility. When this became 
known it gave the thing 
a death-blow, and the 
craze died as suddenly as 
it arose. 

Another great boom 
was ‘ Pigs in Clover.’ This 
was really a little game 
of patience and dexterity, 
and consisted of a round 
¢ cardboard box containing 
four marbles that had to 
be rolled through the 
openings in concentric rings into the central compartment or 
sty. The rolling balls idea was a new one, and it was 
immediately adapted, with slight variations, in a large number 
of puzzles that had a considerable sale. A variation of it was 
a great factor in helping to build up the fortunes of the house 
of Harmsworth. This great enterprise, it is well known, grew 
out of the little paper Answers, which in its early days had a 
severe struggle for existence. In May 1889 it announced the 
issue of the puzzle bearing the name of the publication, and it 
immediately became a striking success. There were seven 
differently coloured balls, and they had to be rolled into the space 
marked ‘ Answers,’ so that each ball stood on its own colour. 
The puzzle became such a rage that the paper offered a large 
prize to the person who could get the balls into position in the 
shortest time. Public competitions were held in some of the 
largest towns in England, and these resulted in a tie between a 
Greenwich boy in the employ of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons and 
a Hull man, who went to Leeds to compete. Each performed the 
feat three times in the surprisingly short aggregate time of 
23% seconds. Some three million examples of the puzzle were 
said to have been sold. 

Picture puzzles had of course a large vogue, and rival popular 
papers felt compelled to vie with one another in introducing this 
attraction. But whereas the ‘fifteen’ puzzle and the rolling 
pellets puzzles had a sort of fascination in themselves, the interest 
in the picture puzzles lay almost entirely in the desire to obtain 
very large prizes with apparently very little trouble. The 


innocent, who could find out at least one good answer for every 
3L2 
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picture, imagined that they had an excellent chance of winning 
the prize, not knowing that generally the only chance was to 
adopt the method already described in this article. A friend 
having expressed his unbelief that such methods were adopted, 
I wrote confidentially to several of the winners of the big 
prizes, and they admitted that it was the way in which they 
succeeded. 

The very latest puzzle craze is, of course, the cross-word 
variety. This kind of pastime, as stated at the beginning of this 
article, is not new any more than was the old rebus, revived under 
the name of picture puzzle. The cross-word had its first success 
in the United States, and, in accordance with the invariable 
practice in such cases, the English Press was tempted to transfer 
it to this side. The result was that the tremendous advertisement 
given to it by its sudden appearance in nearly every paper here, 
almost simultaneously, excited widespread curiosity, and as the 
thing was generally presented in an absurdly easy form, and only 
required a pocket pencil to enable the reader to fill it up in a few 
moments—on a railway journey or at other times—the habit of 
solving the puzzles was soon acquired. In fact, this is not 
unlike the habit of playing various games of patience with 
cards. We frequently find a player saying to himself ‘I won’t 
go to bed until I have made the cards come out right,’ or ‘ I won’t 
until I have found those three words in the cross-word puzzle.’ 
This is a commoner weakness than is generally supposed, and is 
allied to such tricks as walking along the street pavement without 
treading on the lines dividing the stones. 

The principal factors, therefore, in the creation of one of these 
big puzzle crazes are these: The puzzle should be one with the 
simplest possible conditions, that a child can grasp in a few 
moments. It should be very widely advertised in the Press so 
that people shall get the fixed idea that ‘ everybody is doing it,’ 
and an appeal should be made to the cupidity of the avaricious 
in the offering of money prizes for solution. As we know from the 
widespread passion for gambling, there is a vast multitude of the 
population always wishful to obtain large sums of money at a 
trivial expenditure. You write out, with little trouble, your 
proposed answers to a set of picture puzzles, or you fill up your 
cross-word diagram, and then it is merely a question of the small 
cost of a postage stamp to take your chance for the winning of a 
more or less big prize. 

But apart from this side of the question, there is that more 
important factor of habit. In the cases of the ‘ fifteen’ puzzle 
and moving pellets puzzles the public soon tired of these things 
and the crazes were short-lived ; but with cross-words, as with 
picture puzzles, every example is different (like a hand of patience), 
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and this adds a fresh stimulus in the form of variety, so these 
crazes take a much longer time to die out. It is not easy to 
destroy what becomes a fixed common habit. For example, if a 
man or woman, after reading an evening paper, is accustomed to 
solve its cross-word puzzle, ‘just to settle one’s mind’ before 
retiring to rest, it will be a little grievance if that daily puzzle is 
suddenly dropped, and may easily lead to a change of newspaper. 
So the Press, having once created this habit amongst its readers, 
has to think twice before dropping the puzzles. These people 
have first to be thoroughly sated, and this takes time. Sooner or 
later it will be found that these inveterate solvers have acquired 
such a large and extended acquaintance with the words of the 
language (an excellent thing in its way) that they will want some- 
thing a little different. Then the cross-word will end. At any 
rate, for the present generation ; but there can be little doubt 
that it will be revived again and again in the years to come. 


Henry E, DUDENEY. ' 
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THE RAVEN: A BIRD OF THE ISLES 


‘ Tha fios fhithich aige.’ [‘ He has raven’s knowledge.’ 
‘Piob mhor air an fhitheach.’ [‘ The bagpipe on the raven ’—that is, an 
impossibility.] 
OLD GAELIC SAYINGS. 
For several hundred years the Norse ruled the Isles, and thus in 
the Celtic west there has been through the centuries an inter- 
mingling of Norse sagas and Gaelic legends. 

Since the raven was sacred to Odin, the principal deity of the 
Scandinavians (the Mars of Scandinavian mythology), it is only 
natural that the Lords of the Isles should have assumed the raven 
as their crest because of their Norse descent through Ragnhildis- 
wife of Somerled. In an illustrated manuscript called ‘ Work- 
man’s,’ compiled about 1565, the arms of the Lord of the Isles are 
thus depicted: Or, an eagle displayed ; Gules, surmounted by a 
galley, in the dexter chief a hand couped of the second. Crest, a 
raven proper, perched on a rock. Supporters, two bears, each 
pierced with an arrow. There is a tradition that the raven is the 
bird of the MacDougalls also, and Professor Watson tells me that 
Alexander MacDonald, the Gaelic poet, in his poem on a dove, 
calls the raven Dubhghall (pronounced Dugall). The Mac- 
Dougalls trace their descent from Dugall, Lord of Lorne and King 
of the Isles, who in the ninth century married a princess of 
Norway. Dugall was, so it is said, the eldest son of Somerled, 
Thane or Regulus of Argyle, by his wife Ragnhildis, daughter of 
Olave Bitling, called Olave the Red, Norse King of Man and of the 
Isles.1_ When the Norse subdued the Isles the Celtic natives 
doubtless heard much raven lore from the vikings, who always 
took with them on their voyages of exploration a number of ravens 
because of the power of these dark birds of sensing the direction 
of a land that was still invisible below the heaving horizon. 
Incidentally, it is said in the Norse sagas that the raven was the 
means of the discovery of Iceland. In the west the raven is at 
the present day often considered the emblem of good luck because 
it appears when a deer is killed, and to hear the raven’s croak 


1 For this information I am indebted to Captain A. R. MacDonald of 
Waternish. 
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when setting out on a day’s stalking fills the stalker’s heart with 
pleasure. 

The raven (with the possible exception of the heron) is first of 
all the birds to nest in the Isles. There is a saying, ‘ Nest at 
Candlemas, egg at Shrove-tide, bird at Easter; if the raven has 
not these he has death.’ 

In every district of Scotland except the uninhabited sea-girt 
Isles of the west the raven’s life is hard. Wherever there is game- 
preserving every keeper’s hand is against this black-plumaged 
bird: it is classed with the grey or hoodie crow as vermin, to be 
shot whenever possible. ‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him ’ 
is a saying which applies to the raven. The bird of Odin is, I 
think, painted in blacker colours than he deserves. One can 
understand the bitterness against the hoodie, because the grey 
crow is a thorough rascal and takes heavy toll of the eggs and 
young of many birds. But the raven is more of a carrion eater, 
feeding upon any dead sheep lying out on the moor and flying 
silently along the Atlantic shore after a storm to search for the 
large crabs and fish that have been cast high and dry upon the 
beach by the Atlantic rollers. 

So wary has the raven become as the result of much persecu- 
tion, that it is only in the Outer Isles that there is any chance of 
finding a raven’s nest in an accessible spot. 

Late one March I heard from the Isles that a nest had been 
found on a steep heathery slope beside a loch, in an excellent 
position for photography, and at the end of April, when the 
young ravens had been hatched, my wife and I sailed over to 
the Outer Hebrides. A bitter wind from the north was bringing 
blinding snow showers across the Minch. In Skye the ground 
was white almost to sea level, and during the intervals between 
the squalls the high hills seemed to slumber beneath their mantle 
of snow. A skein of wild geese passed us flying north. They 
made slow progress against the wind ; it seemed strange that on 
a day such as this they should be steering northward to the icy 
shores of Greenland, or perhaps Spitsbergen, where they nest. 
This way and that the feathered company swerved as the gusts 
caught them, and at times a fiercer squall than usual seemed to 
bring them almost to a standstill. That evening the Outer Isles 
were covered with a snowfall heavier than any during the winter, 
but early next morning the sky was blue, and the sun was pouring 
down its warm rays upon the treeless country of the Isles. As 
we crossed a great stretch of boggy moorland to the ravens’ 
nesting place each loch shone in the sun-flood, and, except here 
and there upon the hills, no snow remained from the storm of the 
previous day. Beside the track a pair of grey lag geese were 
feeding, and were so tame that they did not take wing when we 
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approached, but ran a short distance into the heather as farmyard 
geese might have done. As we neared the ravens’ nesting site 
both birds flew agitatedly high overhead, calling repeatedly with 
their deep far-carrying bark. A few days before the keeper had 
seen one of the pair swoop from a great height upon a greater 
black-backed gull, which had unwittingly trespassed near the 
nest, and attack it so furiously that it fled shrieking in terror. 

The ravens’ nest was built on a little terrace some 15 feet above 
the waters of a quiet moorland loch. It was protected from the 
rain (the raven is particular that its young shall remain dry) by 
very long heather that grew immediately above the nest and 
drooped over it, acting as a roof. In the nest were four half- 
fledged young which crouched, silent and afraid, in the nest as we 
neared it. The hiding tent was put up 15 feet from the nest, and 
was covered over carefully with long heather so that not a square 
inch of canvas showed. But the ravens were suspicious, and 
three hours’ watching in a bitter wind gave no success. This was 
only to be expected, as the raven is one of the most wary and 
intelligent of British birds, and next morning we again visited the 
nest hoping for better fortune. The bitter wind had died away. 
In the still air the sun’s rays were pleasantly warm, and hill, sea, 
and the sister isle to the south were bathed in the soft, mysterious 
light of the west. As we approached the ravens’ nest we could 
see three red-throated divers courting on the loch ; with curious 
cries they dived, splashed their wings in the water, spoke to one 
another in strange, harsh voices. One of the ravens was hunting 
afield; the other flew backwards and forwards, occasionally 
somersaulting two or three times in rapid succession in true raven 
fashion. 

My wife was left to take the watch in the hide, and the keeper 
and I walked ostentatiously away in order to distract the attention 
of the ravens. The watcher remained in her uncomfortable 
position from 10.30 until 5, and an hour and a half after taking 
up her watch had the satisfaction of seeing one of the ravens 
alight on the edge of the nest after much hesitation and anxious 
croaking. A little later on both birds alighted on the nest, but 
only for an instant. Altogether during the six hours’ watch nine 
visits were made, and one young one was fed by regurgitation at 
each visit. The young ravens were feathered, and during the 
intervals between meals they preened their feathers, amused 
themselves by pulling at heather stalks, and dozed frequently. 
But at the approach of either of their parents they became 
consumed by excitement. 

The following day I took the watch. A strong southerly 
breeze was ruffling the waters of the loch, but on the steep heathery 
slope beside the nest there was shelter from the wind. A few 
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minutes after I had been left in the hide a heavy shower passed 
over, and in the clear interval that followed the young ravens 
walked out of the nest and stood on the terrace, shaking the rain 
from their plumage and preening their feathers with the oil which 
they obtained from the gland at the base of the tail. I had been 
in the hide just under an hour when a dark form flew low across 
the loch and one of the old ravens alighted on the nest. As she 
did so the brood croaked deafeningly in unison, and the parent, 
with deeper cry, added to the babel of sound. Rapidly she fed 
one of her family, inserting her bill and half of her head down the 
gaping mouth of the expectant fledgling. Having fed her child, 
the old raven croaked frightfully, eyeing the lens of the camera 
with great suspicion before flying away. Five minutes later she, 
or perhaps her mate, returned and fed another of the clamouring 
brood. Altogether there were four visits during twenty minutes, 
but during the next two hours the ravens did not once appear, 
and I had ample opportunity of watching the youngsters. One 
of the brood was indifferently grown, and was a very depressed 
young person. He lay always in the cup of the nest and held his 
mouth open feebly, as though mutely asking for the food which 
his more virile sisters and brothers almost always took, for when 
either of the parents arrived the rest of the brood trampled upon 
his prostrate form and concealed him from view. 

Sometimes black-throated divers flew, croaking, above the 
hide, and once the calls of wild geese were heard. Upon the loch 
red-throated divers and red-breasted mergansers swam, and a 
twite, or mountain linnet, made cheery music. 

The next day the watch was taken by my wife, and she 
watched, through a tiny peephole in the side of the hide, the 
courting of a pair of red-throated divers on the loch. During the 
courtship display the male diver as he swam repeatedly flapped 
his wings, which were bent close to his flanks. Occasionally he 
darted forward with his neck outstretched and parallel to the 
water’s surface, so that he seemed curiously snake-like. Some- 
times he dived in the midst of his flapping, and when at a little 
distance from his approving mate he uttered a cry very like a 
cat’s ‘ mee-ow.’ 

Five days later, when next I took my watch in the hide, it 
seemed as though full summer had come to the Isles. There was 
of old a Celtic belief that the secret name for the month of May 
was Love. And every lover of the Isles knows that on a still, 
clear day in May there is abroad a spiritual essence that uplifts the 
heart and brings the spirit nearer to the realm of the intangible. 

On the dark-blue waters of the many lochs the sunlight was 
sparkling ; before the soft breeze the long heather bowed grace- 
fully. In the soft skies a few grey billowy clouds seemed _to 
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float motionless. How immense do the skies always seem in the 
Outer Isles, where the horizons are limitless and stretch from 
the ocean in the east to the ocean in the west. 

The ravens were becoming gradually accustomed to the 
hiding tent and the camera lens that stared unwinkingly at them, 
and this morning, less than half an hour after I had been shut into 
the hide, one of the old birds returned to feed the brood. Four 
times in rapid succession she flew in across the loch and quickly 
fed the young, and then, just before 11 o’clock, she finished her 
feeding and flew far over the moorland to search for more food. 

The young ravens were cheerful and very lively, for they caught 
the spirit of this glorious morning. They stood and flapped their 
wings with an excess of vigour, clinging tightly to the edge of the 
nest as they did so. At times they pecked playfully at the 
heather stalks of which the nest was made. An hour before noon 
they lay down in the nest and slept, but twenty-five minutes later 
were unexpectedly awakened by the arrival of their mother, and 
immediately there was intense excitement and much flapping of 
black wings at the prospect of ever-welcome food! Three times 
in quick succession the parent raven alighted on the edge of the 
nest,.and each time she fed one member of the family. She did 
not seem to discriminate, but shoved the food down the throat of 
that member of the family which by its shrieking and general 
aggressiveness made itself the most important personage. During 
these visits her throat was distended pouch-like with food, and 
once I saw her disgorge a piece of red flesh—perhaps a fragment 
from the carcase of some sheep. 

In the early afternoon, as my wife and I were ‘ changing over,’ 
both ravens flew in from the west, and hopped about on the grass 
on the opposite side of the narrow loch, the cock apparently 
feeding the hen. Near the ravens’ loch a pair of grey crows were 
nesting. The hoodie is much later to build than the raven, and 
this particular pair had not yet hatched out their eggs. On 
leaving the hide I saw what I imagined to be the male hoodie 
alight on some boggy ground and pull up carefully the long, 
withered, coarse grass that grows amongst the heather in wet 
areas. Amongst the roots he must have found some worm or 
edible grub, and after a time he took wing in the direction of his 
sitting mate, meaning, I have no doubt, to feed her on the nest. 

Across the calm waters of the Minch one saw the tempest- 
scarred peaks of the distant Cuillin, grey mists clinging to their 
slopes ; northward rose the height of Harris. And from a great 
distance came the soft cadences of a wandering cuckoo—the 
‘ returning one,’ as she is named in an old saga, that comes with 
the green wind and goes with the grey wind. 

SETON GORDON. 
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THE DECLINE OF MODERN SCULPTURE 


WHEN in the present age men speak of ‘ art’ they usually mean 
painting. In the Middle Ages they might perhaps have meant 
any one of many ‘ mysteries.’ ‘If the Greeks had talked of ‘ art,’ 
they would have meant sculpture. In the age of Michelangelo, 
though not perhaps in the city of Titian, painting and sculpture 
might have been indifferently meant. But to-day the word, used 
without more specification, refers to painting. There is, it seems, 
a growing suspicion that sculpture is an art of the past. Often 
the decline and even the decease of the art is confessed ; some- 
times we are asked why it has fallen from its greatness ; usually 
the degeneracy is assumed, never is it denied. Are these assump- 
tions justified ? The arts reflect the life of a race ; and the fact, 
if it be a fact, of the dying of a great art is profoundly significant. 
Let us agree at once that we are moving towards the decline of all 
arts, towards that second childhood of a culture when mechanical 
toys replace humane arts. Sculpture is yet spoken of as in a 
peculiarly advanced stage of decline. Is it the first to go, as it 
was the first to arise ? Is it the precursor of all else? Is the art 
of sculpture dead? Is it only moribund? Is it only eclipsed, 
only gathering strength for a new birth? And whatever be the 
fact, what are the causes ? 

In the first place, though we may review the movements of 
an age, we cannot explain them. The emergence and submergence 
of human energies is as mysterious as the rise and fall of beliefs. 
“ Causas non oportet investigare,’ said Roger Bacon 700 years ago, 
with a wisdom sometimes forgotten by modern scientists. 

We will therefore not inquire too curiously. But we will try 
to see wherein the sculpture of this time is indeed degenerate, 
how far that may be a symptom of degeneracy in the spirit of 
the age; and see if the experience of history shows us how 
sculpture naturally thrives and decays. 

But if it is wholesome to make such an effort, we must realise 
also that it is idle to waste ourselves in regrets. One gift is lost, 
another perhaps gained. The strength of youth may pass with 
the ‘ years that bring the philosophic mind.’ ‘ We must guard,’ 
says Seneca, ‘ against letting blame fall on our own age. This 
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has always been the complaint of our ancestors, that manners 
have been corrupted, that vice reigns. In reality these things 
do not change but only fluctuate slightly at times like the ebb and 
flow of the sea.’ ‘ Morality, and all else, moves around in a circle,’ 
says Tacitus. 

Now it is important to realise this, especially in the spiritual 
life of man, which is more constant and less ‘ immersed in matter ’ 
(in Bacon’s phrase) than his exterior arrangements. We cannot 
profitably think about the rise and decline of an art unless we 
see how natural and inevitable such rise and decline is. We 
cannot see the causes unless we realise that they are natural— 
not detachable agencies, ‘ separable accidents,’ but the inherent 
nature of things, interdependent with their manifestations 
rather than antecedent to them. Even so hardened a senti- 
mentalist as the late Mr. Clutton-Brock! could not persuade 
himself that there was any ‘ progress’ in the arts. For all that 
possesses quality, for all that comes from the heart of man sealed 
with the seal of his eternal and divine humanity, there is no 
‘Progress.’ There is Life. I suppose no thinking man of the 
younger generation believes it to be otherwise. We would all 
subscribe to Dean Inge’s summing up of this strange phase of 
popular belief in his Romanes Lecture, and to the cyclical view 
of the ancients, and of Spengler.2. Even among the Victorians 
the greatest, such as Ruskin, never succumbed. It seems to us 
strange that the great intellect of Tennyson embraced the belief, 
and, even though a Christian, made the foundation of his religious 
hopes that 

One far off Divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, 


the consummation of an order in space and time. 

We see that arts, great and subsidiary, grow and decline ; 
it did not need Herr Spengler to tell us that whole civilisations 
also move in cycles of similar existence. The individual feels the 
‘ causes ’ in himself, as I have observed before: 


Every man who has tried to create anything knows how hard it is to 
maintain the strength of the first impulse. It is when we see this freshness 
of morning energy triumphant to the close of a vast, laborious, subtle and 
passionate enterprise that we acclaim it great. Genius is the power of 
sustaining an intense intellectual passion. It is in its essence rare 
Therefore the impulse of an esoteric art, like the impulse of the individual 
artist, inevitably weakens; machinery is duplicated and the inner heat 
allowed to die away. A motive is exhausted, a manner etiolated. A cold 
abstraction replaces the reality, the enthusiasm of younger years. There 
is a recurring cycle, seen in Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides (it is strange 


1 See that curious volume on Progress in History edited by Mr. Marvin. 
2 Dev Untergang des Abendlandes. 
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that Euripides died in the same year as Sophocles, though so fully imbued 
with the modern subtlety). The same is seen in Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven; in architecture, Norman, Pointed, Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular (or Flamboyant) ; and in painting Cimabue and Duccio are followed 
by a culmination in the second stage—Giotto—passing into decline in the 
fourteenth century Giottesques : Masaccio invigorated a century of genius, 
but no fruit grew on the tree of Florentine painting after Michelangelo ; 
nor could a strong fourth age follow the lineage of Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, 
nor in Greek sculpture the succession of Myron and Polycleitus, Pheidias, 
Praxiteles and Scopas. Within subsidiary developments of art the same 
history is repeated—notably Greek vases—in Egyptian statuary—in the 
glazed ware of the Della Robbia firm, Luca, Andrea, Giovanni, or Chinese 
bronzes ; and in the work of individuals, in the three periods of Turner, 
whose successors were mere impressionists ; or of Velasquez, who had no 
successors until Goya, or of Beethoven, who has had no true successors at 
all; sometimes the decline coming in the third, usually in the fourth, stage 
of the development. Modernity is a recurrent phase, 


In the Bible itself we can mark the work of three epochs, the 
heroic in the old songs, as that of Deborah, the mature in the 
prophecies and histories of the eighth, seventh, and sixth cen- 
turies, and, in Arabia, the Book of Job as late as the fifth ; 
lastly the formal, dry, meticulous, in the priestly rescensions ; 
the unbalanced and overwrought in the Apocalyptics such as 
Daniel ; and the prosaic narratives in novelettes like ‘ Esther.’ 
And a similar history can be seen in every phase of man’s works. 

Now this may seem a long introduction, yet nothing is more 
remarkable than the way in which we can accept—and dismiss— 
as truisms what we have never yet come to realise and assume as 
true. 

We must also pause one moment to notice a relevant feature 
of the phase of decline in the arts. The heroic stage is long, 
the growth slow ; the summit of excellence is a mountain-peak ; 
thence the descent is sudden, as after Michelangelo. Sudden, 
yet not then rapid; for recurring effort eddies in a variety of 
ways for long years, and periods of revival may occur. Now 
these are most interesting, for the same phenomena recur in all 
ages and allarts. As the first phase is inspired by action, and the 
great phase is one of poetry achieved in full prosperity, so the 
decline is accompanied, and commented, by troops of the learned 
and schools of critics ; as the great past ebbs, so men, conscious 
of a loss, collect what they can from further decay ; the age of 
decline is an age of thinkers, museums, libraries, in Athens and 
Alexandria, or in London and Oxford. At the same time self- 
conscious and systematic art is attempted ‘ majore cura quam 
ingenio’ (as Pliny says of Tibius)—often with success ; in litera- 
ture criticism enters art itself, prose overtakes poetry, judgment 
gains upon feeling and humour upon joy. This can be seen to-day. 
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But there is one further feature, particularly apposite to sculpture 
—namely, the imitation of the primitive. In one phase an 
Augustine or an Origen may find the simplicity of the Bible a 
stumbling-block to their sophisticated taste in style, or a ‘ Renais- 
sance’ architect sneer at ‘ Gothic rudeness’; but in a further 
stage the Roman sculptor mimics primitive statues ; the Roman 
poet (after an age of ‘silver’ and an age of imitation of Virgil 
and Cicero) takes to aping Ennius and Nevius and Cato; 
Macpherson writes Ossian and Wagner the Ring of the Niebelungs ; 
and Pre-Raphaelites are followed by mimics of negro dolls. This 
is the phase to be seen in the brutal monsters of Mr. Epstein and 
in many war memorials; where Leighton strove to be classical, 
we croak ourselves primitive. 

Yet we must not be too hasty. Weare ready to cry ‘ Ichabod’ 
when there is still enough to reverence and to do. Though ready 
to look at a truth not flattering to vanity, we must not forget 
the warning which I quoted above.- Revivals are possible. A 
great dpisrela of action like the French Revolution or the war 
can bring men back to the strength of earth. Scott,’ for instance, 
was a painter of men who, for truth, catholicity and nobility, is 
with Homer and Shakespeare. Who else is? And he is thus a 
rebuke to our doubt, ‘ Whence comes such another ?’” as is the 
appearance of the Venus of Melos in the second century. We 
may be epigoni, but the end is not yet. 

Let us then look at the sculpture of our day. We will not 
waste time over all the decline since Michelangelo, nor discuss 
the nineteenth-century statues of London and Paris. What makes 
the subject interesting is just that occasional emergence of great- 
ness in decline—Alfred Stevens and Rodin. And to-day we have 
a quantity to judge by, which in these six years has equalled the 
previous sixty. Since the war the most solemn of themes has 
been offered to hundreds of sculptors. What is the result ? It 
is hard tosay. In many ways I had rather not make the attempt. 
There are limits of feeling which the critic should not pass. He 
may criticise a bust or a fountain ; but a monument of reverence 
and of love at the utmost inadequate, at the least sacred, should 
be exempted from his analysis and comment. I will not, therefore, 
discuss any of the memorials by name, whatever I may feel about 
them. Time will seal the worthy and stamp the offending with 
its judgment ; ‘ securus judicat orbis terrarum ’—it is still, in 
Newman’s words, ‘ that palmary saying of St. Augustine.’ 

Moreover, some are so ambitious and striking that we cannot 
yet grasp them completely. ‘A poet must create the taste by 


* In his Scottish novels—and above all in those colossal masterpieces of Epic 
narrative, of tragedy and humour, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, and The Bride of Lammermoor. 
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which he is to be judged,’ said Wordsworth—true originality is 
the insight into a new Truth ; but specious originality is common 
enough, a mere parade of ‘ peculiar marks,’ generally, as Reynolds 
calls them, ‘defects.’ I feel that the undeniable look of 
originality which marks the memorial to the Artillery by Mr. 
Jagger should silence its detractors, and perhaps restrain its 
admirers. I am truly impressed by it—this I will say; to say 
more would be impertinent. For there is a further complication 
to our judgment. The interest of anything produced by passions 
so abnormal as those of the war can never be wholly artistic. 
It is partly psychological—I might say pathological; and to 
future generations will be perhaps in this manner historical. 
They will look at the memorials to see a reflection of our state of 
mind ; and not a free creation of imagination, borne up and not 
overborne by passion—‘ passion remembered in tranquillity.’ 
For this reason the greatest art cannot be originated by acts and 
sufferings like those of our war ; yet a sincere expression of those 
experiences, wrought out with a spirit unsubdued though 
darkened, may well live as long as an art more universally true, 
born of a time less uniquely moving. And we may be sure that 
imitative and conventional monuments, mock-medieval or fancy- 
Greek or mechanically primitive, will be of as little interest to 
our descendants as are Flaxman’s and Marochetti’s to us, com- 
pared with even bald and half-inarticulate reflections of our real 
minds. There are some sadly artificial concoctions, and there 
are also some not academic, but none the less heartless—grotesque 
and doll-like figures, false to all humanity. No pathological 
interest can make a falsehood long worth thinking about ; and 
nothing but the expression of a Truth can ever be enduring Art. 
It is not enough even for a man to believe this falsehood ; it is of 
no worth if it be not actually true ; and of little worth if it be 
not a great and noble truth. The French memorials seem to me 
stereotyped rhetoric and little more ; truth seems in them hardly 
sought. 

But I think this much we can say—that the technical skill and 
originality of design shown in the memorials both in England and 
France has been remarkable ; and the sincerity which has perhaps 
in this country raised some to greatness has occasionally curbed 
invention, through pardonable reticence ; in others respect will - 
fail even where admiration is not called forth. But note: the 
most striking effort has been in abstract design, often even— 
terrible as this is—in a machine-cut mass untouched by human 
hand or feeling, but sometimes at least in a design musically 
expressive of a mood of solemnity and awe; and this has been 
perhaps a wise instinct if the result has often been dull; partly 
from fear of ‘realism,’ partly because men who had had no 
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similar opportunities of practice before could not trust themselves 
to express more than this, partly from the terrible modern fear 
of religious expression in public, partly—and this is the central 
crux—because of the nature of sculpture itself. Here we have the 
key of our problem. The war memorials are not felt to be fully 
satisfying. We have felt more satisfaction in painting or in 
poetry, and far more in music. Modern sculpture absorbs the 
energies of few men, and not the whole mind of those : it is looked 
at by few ; our feelings turn elsewhere more naturally. And this 
is due to the nature of sculpture, and to the nature of modern 
feelings. The attempts even of genius like Rodin’s are felt to 
be a transcendence—perhaps even a transgression—of the modes 
proper to the art. His Prodigal Son, his Thought, his Thinker, 
his Age of Bronze, even some of his portrait busts (like the strange 
half-blurred and mist-veiled face in the Tate), show a straining 
as of ‘ music yearning like a god in pain,’ impressing us by their 
inarticulate inadequacy rather than by their perfected power. 
These effects are not the proper triumphs and trophies of sculpture, 
but of colour, words, sound. German sculpture * seems full of 
a conflict of brutal sensuality with a weight of thought that stone 
cannot convey except when touched by a Michelangelo. Again, 
in portrait busts, of which there are many good ones, we realise 
sometimes that an attempt has been made which sculpture cannot 
compass. If we are interested in mystery of colour, subtlety of 
expression, suggestion, mood, and in detail of individuality, we 
cannot express them in sculpture. Delicacy of hair, or textures, 
or plants, no skill can strike out of the material ; only the coarser 
features can be given, and where delicacy is the essence this result 
is ugliness. Still less can subtlety of expression be conveyed. 
And if these things are a misdirection of sculpture, realism is a 
degradation of it. But more important than the unsuitability of 
sculpture to express such things is its unique suitability to express 
others. Reynolds says in his Tenth Discourse in words which 
cannot be bettered : 


The excellence of every art must consist in the complete accomplish- 
ment of its purpose ; and if by a false imitation of nature, or mean ambition 
of producing a picturesque effect or illusion of any kind, all the grandeur 
of ideas which this art endeavours to excite be degraded or destroyed, we 
may boldly oppose ourselves to any such innovation. If the producing 
of a deception be the summit of this art, let us at once give to statues the 
addition of colour, . . . but the character of sculpture makes it her duty 
to afford delight of a different, and perhaps of a higher kind. 


Experimenters are ‘ violating its essential character, by giving 
a different direction to its operations, and proposing to themselves 


« Though I confess I judge chiefly from photographs, such as those in Deutsche 
Plastik, a well-known volume of the Blaeun Biiches. 
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either what is unattainable, or at best a meaner object of pursuit.’ 
Modern sculptors realise this, and bind themselves to perhaps 
even too ascetic a code and a forced purism, a ruthless abstraction. 
What can sculpture express ? 

It is ‘immersed in matter.’ A hard material is moulded or 
carved into a shape, seen under the operation of light. We have 
then Form, and Tone. Nothing more. All structure, strength, 
and grace of organic form can be conveyed ; all that music of 
line or mass, the moving curve or the steady straightness can 
express, of dignity and repose and awe and grandeur, or of delight 
or pain of agitation, sculpture can give. This in the hand of 
Pheidias or Michelangelo is immense ; but it is not all that men 
can experience. It is finite; there is something beyond which 
belongs to other arts—both an infinity of the soul and a concentra- 
tion of the mind upon the intense, minute particular. If we are 
not satisfied in sculpture, it is because sculpture belongs to a 
different kind of experience. In fact, it has never been the 
characteristic art of the Western world; it was the characteristic 
art of the ancient civilisations. 

The expression of Pheidias is complete ; but the explanation 
of our dissatisfaction comes when we realise that even the ex- 
pression of Michelangelo is incomplete, reaching to experiences 
only expressible by a Turner or a Beethoven in their arts. It 
was too much even for him against the recalcitrance of Matter : 
Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa. The ideal of Western life 
Spengler calls (as others before him have called it) ‘ infinity’; a 
desire for a kingdom not of this world, which has leavened the 
world, though unconscious of its debt, unresponsive to its meaning, 
and hence unpossessed of the quietness and confidence which is 
our strength. The difference is palpable on a comparison of 
Greek with Medieval sculpture, All great art is both ‘ Classical’ 
and ‘ Romantic ’—that is, it is both reasonable and passionate, it 
is both typical and particular, it is both simple and varied ; but 
sculpture leans to the Classical, the medieval mind to the 
Romantic. Hence the great beauty of Desiderio da Settignano, 
Mino da Fiesole, Rossellino, and Luca della Robbia, is half a 
beauty of painting ; Ghiberti and Donatello even (most signifi- 
cantly) attempt landscape and perspective. Donatello is a true 
modern Medieval—a mind at war for peace; full of religious 
feeling beyond the scope of stone. Michelangelo still more is a 
divided mind ; his art is a conflagration lit by the shock of rival 
worlds. In all the essence is the feeling for the infinite. Ruskin 
looks for a sense of infinity in all great art as the mark of its truth 
(and therefore of its greatness), so impregnated is he with the new 


5 It is significant that Watts painted Time, Death, Judgment, Love, Death, 
the Dweller in the Innermost, and the portraits of individual men; the name of 
his great statue is ‘ Physical Energy.’ 
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wine of the Western spirit. ‘ We may be quite sure that what is 
not infinite cannot be true.’ He writes of landscape, and the 
infinity he craves is expressible chiefly in the illimitable sky ; but 
that he should be driven to landscape, and touch so much less 
on sculpture, is significant. He says: ‘I have no hesitation in 
asserting that no work of art in which this expression of infinity 
is possible can be perfect or supremely elevated without it, and 
that, in proportion to its presence, it will exalt and render im- 
pressive even the most tame and trivial themes.’ The only 
qualification he adds is to say ‘ the absolute necessity, for such I 
indeed consider it, is of no more than such a mere luminous 
distant point as may give to the feelings a species of escape from 
all the finite objects around them.’ The Greeks did not crave 
escape ; they feared ‘ the illimitable ’—r0 dzeipov, And sculp- 
ture can only suggest it by its own distortion: not—it must at 
once be added—by the distortion of the human body ; never does 
Christian experience ask deformity of Nature ; into that strange 
Puritanism even Mr. Warrack falls in his ‘ Introduction ’ to Greek 
Sculpture. All the health of Hellas is assumed and incorporated 
in the Christian idea. But the repose and self-completeness of 
sculpture is indeed distorted by the expression of spiritual 
dissatisfaction. It is for that that Ruskin valued Michelangelo: 


The light or the fear of the spiritual things that move beside it may be seen 
on the body ; and that bodily form with Buonarotti, white, solid, distinct 
material, though it be, is invariably felt as the instrument or the habitation 
of some infinite, invisible po..er; . . . every fragment and atom of stone 
that he ever touched became instantly inhabited by what makes the hair 
stand up and the words be few: the St. Matthew, not yet disengaged from 
his sepulchre, bound hand and foot by his graveclothes, it is left for us to 
loose him; the strange spectral wreath of the Florence pieta, casting 
its pyramidal, distorted shadow, full of pain and death, among the faint 
purple lights that cross and perish under the obscure dome of Sta Maria 
del Fiore ; the white lassitude of joyous limbs, panther-like yet passive, 
fainting with their own delight (of the Bacchus], . .. and finally . . . those 
four ineffable types, not of darkness nor of day, not of morning nor of 
evening, but of the departure and the resurrection, the twilight and the 
dawn of the souls of men, . . . all these . . . have borne . . . the same 
inexplicable power . . . which goes whither we cannot follow, and is where 
we cannot come. 


‘ Bound hand and foot,’ ‘ distorted,’ ‘ pain and death,’ ‘ fainting,’ 
‘ ineffable,’ ‘ whither we cannot follow’: note such phrases, and 
the word of colour, ‘ purple lights,’ which Ruskin adds to explicate 
his feeling. It is beyond the scope of sculpture. Freedom from 
this longing can only come through painting, through poetry, and, 
above all, through music, ‘ that strange unfathomable speech’ 
(it is Carlyle’s word) ‘ which takes us to the edge of the Infinite, 
and lets us for a moment look into that.’ 
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Sculpture, then, cannot be our art. But we have yet on 
question at our hearts. Though none since the Greeks could 
express the new experience save by attempting (like Donatello) 
the effects of painting, or by a strain like Michelangelo’s, yet 
they did very great things ; so did Stevens and Rodin—yet with 
lesser scope, and as exceptions; there is this decline in our day 
to reflect upon. 

If the incompleteness of Donatello and Michelangelo be due 
partly to their greater range of feeling, the failure of sculpture 
since their time is due to a falling off from simplicity and strength ; 
for we must never lose sight of the heroic qualities proper to the 
art. There has been a dearth of men to work and of men to 
understand. The Spirit of the Age has sapped the life of both. 
This I think everyone will acknowledge. Sculpture belongs not 
only to one world age rather than to another ; it belongs within 
any age to an earlier and plainer phase. 

It is not every boy who can be made into a sculptor. Certain 
elements, certain influences, must have been present in his mind 
and entwined with his nature all his life. In the first place, he 
must have a degree of health and strength even greater than a 
painter needs. No artist dare be weak. But the very labour of 
sculpture is heavy. The conceptions of sculpture must be massive 
and stony, the products of a mind congenial to mighty forms—a 
native of the rocks ; no airy fancies, no vague dreams, can float 
to their expression through chisel and mallet. Is this an age in 
which such bodies and such minds are nourished? Secondly, a 
sculptor needs a respect and feeling for matter more even than a 
painter. A boy bred in the Potteries would come more gladly to 
the work than a boy from a bookish school, even if he had spent 
his time there playing and rambling and ‘ making things.’ 

But still further, a native of rocky country would have 
absorbed into the texture of his mind shapes of stone and mighty 
presences—‘ himself a presence and a motion, one among the 
many there.’ 

Michelangelo drank in the influence of the stones of Settignano 
with his foster-mother’s milk. Almost all great art has grown 
near mountains; but history records that upon sculpture the 
potency of Nature’s monuments of energy is paramount. The 
influence is twofold, and can be felt by anyone who has been 
much among mountain people, now almost the only natural 
peasants in the world. First, all the ways of speech, as all the 
movements of the body, are moulded in a noble form ; a natural 
music, a pure motion full of energy, is felt in both. Wordsworth’s 
exposition in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads is too famous to 
quote again—truth to which others have long witnessed, and all 
can to this day prove. How different this rugged but clear and 
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varied music of eloquence is from the swollen and slipshod 
mumbling and flattened and degraded vowels of the dense-eared 
Londoner, Ruskin and many more have noticed and any man 
with an ear can detect. Those who suppose this to be unimportant 
have no sense of the fineness of energy which the hill-men preserve, 
nor of the correspondence between the inner mind and the outer 
expression. There is perhaps no gulf so profound as that between 
the man nourished by Nature and ‘ enduring things’ and the 
man degraded by sloth and evasion in modern towns. Now this 
kind of natural strength, as of the rocks and clear streams of the 
hill country, is the truest source of a sculptor’s music. It was so 
in Athens and in Florence. And more profoundly still, the moral 
and intellectual motions of his nature, nurtured by the same 
influences, can alone give birth to a noble style in an art which, 
if it is not simple and strong as Nature, sinks to a foiled com- 
petitor with subtler and more fluent arts. Sculpture for good or 
for ill is primitive. If it is to revive, it can only do so by a return 
to Nature ; as its material must be hewn from the rocks, so must 
its makers’ minds. It may be that a race bred near Nature in 
New Zealand or Canada may do what cannot be done even in 
North England. It may be there will be no more great sculpture 
in the world. It is idle to speculate, though, if indeed the vul- 
garity, sentimentalism, materialism, sophistication of the world, 
and its ‘ fretta, che Vonestade ad ogn’atto dismaga’ bear down the 
arts of a nobler age to destruction, we cannot help regret. ‘ Victrix 
causa deis placuit, sed victa Caton.’ And perhaps Cato is on the 
side of the gods in the end, not on the side of the devil, who is 
‘ der Geist der stets verneint,’ 6 dvtitarrov tots xéopixots, but rather 
of those 


Who wage contention with their time’s decay 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 


In any case, like Margaret Fuller, of Boston, we must ‘ accept 
the universe!’ But Carlyle’s reply—‘ Gad, ma’am, ye’d better ’ 
—is a word particular to the sculptor too—namely, that what- 
ever his gifts, there is another factor: does the universe want 
him ? One unurbanised retreat may breed such a man, as Scot- 
land bred Walter Scott ; but it is the ‘ great world’ for which he 
must work. It accepted Scott; would it accept a modern 
Pheidias ? We must not forget that one more reason for the 
decline of an art is the decline of patronage. War memorials have 
arisen ; but the men who made them have now nothing to do 
and no means to do it. Most of them will almost certainly cease 
to be sculptors. For sculpture cannot adapt itself to the new age, 
like literature. There are no more epic poems, no more poetic 
dramas; but there is the novel. There cannot be a Scott of 
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Sculpture ; such a man will be a painter—perhaps a musician. 
I have (if I may speak of myself) found that a picture on a theme 
which a Greek would have treated in sculpture has arisen in my 
mind in a music of form, tone and colour united ; inseparable from 
a mood of landscape ; implicit with facial expression ; moreover, 
half inarticulately heard in the mind as a musical motive. I men- 
tion this because it is, I think, the experience of others also, and 
because I am not very ‘modern.’ The tendency is inevitably 
towards painting, and beyond that towards music, though the 
advertisement hoarding and the barrel-organ now in the street do 
not lend a very rosy colour to the prospect. These arts also have 
passed their apogee ; it is, after all, the centenary of the death of 
Beethoven. There are certainly comparatively few sculptors even 
attempting the experiments of painters and musicians ; and their 
leanings are either to abstract architectural design, or else to a 
vain attempt to transcend limits inherent in their art. Sculpture, 
then, cannot truly adapt itself ; and public taste is not likely to 
return to a desire for it. Small ornaments—more suited to ivory, 
pottery, or silver—it may like, and get. Ifit wants large statuary 
of some kind or any kind, it will have it. The French deem it 
necessary, and have it. But is it in the best sense sculpture ? 
Rodin was great, but an exception ; the rest lack those physical 
and moral qualities which are the essential prerequisites of 
sculpture; no race is more urbanised, less Greek, than the 
French. Yet when a public demands statues it gets them. We 
can get them in England for war memorials. We have only to 
consider the history of art to see how far genius depends for its 
exercise on patronage. Venice contains sixty vast works by 
Tintoretto, distributed in only thirty churches. In Florence six 
times as much money was spent on art as is spent in England ; 
but when Edward III. repudiated his debts and the Florentine 
banks failed, there was no more Florentine art for fifty years. 
We have only to contrast the extraordinary opportunities of 
Ghiberti or Donatello with those of Alfred Stevens to realise that, 
though Nature produces genius, society uses or abuses it. Each 
age gets what it wants—churches, or portraits, or machines. 
Stevens perhaps did more valuable work in designing articles of 
widespread domestic use than in concentrated efforts of sculpture. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that he did not—save in his one oppor- 
tunity and glorious victory of the Wellington monument—leave 
the world sculpture; whereas Landseer, Gilbert Scott, and 
Marochetti did ; and domestic utensils from their hands we are 
spared. 

One matter, however, may be urged: every man does employ 
a statuary once at least. Is there any reason why the monu- 
mental stonemasons should not be the same persons as the 
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sculptors? There is no reason why the opportunity which pro- 
duced the reliefs of the Greek Cerameicos and the tombs of 
Italian churches should not be matched. Whether the work 
would be answerable to the opportunity we cannot tell. The 
war memorials have given no certain answer. But to such specu- 
lations no answer need be attempted ; it rests on the knees of the 
gods. We can but do in our various arts what our gifts and 
opportunities grant, thankfully if it be great, ungrudgingly if it 
seems small ; to question further were ‘ to take on us the mystery 
of things.’ 
D. H. BANNER. 





JEAN SARMENT AND THE NEW ROMANCE 


FRANCE is preparing to celebrate this year the centenary of the 
great romantics, and in readiness for the event we are taking 
down the volumes, perhaps a little dusty, in which Chatterton and 
Hernani embalm a tradition whose virtues we can afford to 
admire because we have learned to smile upon its excesses. The 
romantics of the early nineteenth century have been so closely 
identified with this tradition that we often talk as though romance 
itself had existed never before or since. The substance of romance, 
however, is as old as the literature of Christendom, and the form 
of it as perpetual as the revolt of each succeeding age against the 
habits of its predecessors. For romance is, in effect, the literature 
of escape—in substance an escape from the discipline of life and 
in form an escape from the discipline of the academies. It is the 
permanent element in art and literature which substitutes for the 
material world an ideal freely and audaciously created as a refuge 
from things as they are, an adventure in quest of the Fortunate 
Islands. The spirit of romance is thus eternal, though it has often 
in history been suppressed or disfigured. We have learned to 
smile at the sorrows of Manfred ; we no longer dream with Emma 
Bovary of the knights and wizards of Walter Scott; Childe 
Rolande may be to us a stranger and Childe Harold a mistake. 
But though the fashion changes, the spirit remains. 

Critics have maintained that the romantic outburst of the 
early nineteenth century was the literary result of the Revolution. 
It is difficult to admit such a contention except in the sense that 
most literary and historical movements sooner or later provoke 
their opposites. The romanticism of the nineteenth century was 
in France a protest against a generation which had set out to 
create a perfect and sufficient world for a reasonable man. For 
the authors who prepared and the leaders who carried out the 
French Revolution romance was no longer needed. It might have 
been necessary in the Middle Ages, when men were tormented 
with problems above the reaches of their souls, when they were 
driven to seek in spiritual illusions a refuge from a shockingly 
uncomfortable world, and had learned from generations of priests 
and philosophers that the soul must fulfil itself in immaterial 
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ways. But when Robespierre had enthroned the Goddess of 
Reason, and when, thanks to an enlightened political system, men 
were about to live happily and wisely on earth, it was, they 
thought, quite possible to exist without illusion, to close the book 
of romance, to restore the classic conception of a sound mind in a 
sound body, to achieve in life the perfection and harmony of the 
great pagans. The wise men of antiquity had felt no need of 
ecstasy or mysticism ; they lived with reality in the sun and 
looked for no fables under the moon. Brutus, the doctrinaire and 
political assassin, was a more satisfactory object of veneration to 
the contemporaries of Robespierre than St. Augustine or Thomas 
Aquinas. There was no longer any need to dream of an ideal 
world because man, politically free and intellectually emanci- 
pated, was going to bring in the millennium in flesh and in fact. 
So for nearly a generation romance was apparently extinguished— 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that for nearly a 
generation men affected to do without it. The result was the 
reaction which gave us the Meditations of Lamartine, and the 
preface to Cromwell. Romance, spiritually the child of Christen- 
dom, because Christendom is a kingdom not of this world, and 
because it continually emphasises the antagonism of soul and 
sense, proved itself to be, once for all, a necessity of the human 
mind. The violence of the romantic reaction against the neo- 
‘lassicism of the eighteenth century was a measure of the extent 
to which right, reason, and flawless logic had failed to satisfy the 
imaginative and spiritual cravings of the generation which had 
accepted them. Meanwhile, precisely the same reaction was to be 
noted in England, where the classic conception of life, triumphant 
in the eighteenth century, and resulting in a .imilar starvation of 
the spirit, was followed by a similar rebellion. Romance was born 
again in France when it was realised that human souls required 
more than a social contract, and it was born again in England 
when it was realised that the Essay on Man was not the final word 
on his place in the universe. 

The vital energy of romance resides primarily in its reaction 
against the classic or Augustan spirit which seeks perfection and 
serenity in a reasonable balance of human faculties, and rests con- 
tent with their wise employment. It is a protest against a satisfied 
acceptance of man’s estate—an acceptance which is essentially 
pagan and aristocratic—pagan because it allows no room for 
spiritual yearnings, and aristocratic because only the leisured few 
can practise its lofty Epicureanism with dignity and refinement. 
For the multitude romance, which offers an escape from present 
deficiencies and permits each individual imagination to be king 
in its own house, is essential. Without it human existence can 
only be described in the terms of the seventeenth century philo- 
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sopher who so clearly saw the reverse side of the doctrines of 
Pangloss. The life of man, said Hobbes, is nasty, brutish and 
short—a declaration which embodies the inevitable view of the 
majority upon the best of all possible worlds from which romance 
is systematically excluded. The romance of the Middle Ages was 
a Christian reaction from the Augustan conception of life which 
perished with Rome. The romance of the nineteenth century was 
a reaction from the Augustan conception of life which perished 
with Queen Anne (though it took an inordinately long time to 
discover that she was dead). 

Similarly to-day the new romance, which we are about to 
consider, is a reaction against the more insidious rationalism 
which prevailed in Europe at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The optimists of the eighteenth century sought perfection 
in the present (whatever is,*is right), and -they based it on the 
adequacy of reason -end ‘the’ wnassisted:.ilesh.-. The modern 
optimists seek perfectionin the future (whatever will be, will be 
right), and they base it on :thé:advquacyof instinet' rationally 
directed, the faculties of man ‘cbetying’ a: sermi-mystical process 
variously described, ‘but ravst familiar perhaps under the title of 
creative evolution. THé.cisciples of Rousseau thought of the 
golden age as a state of innoceficé from which mankind had been 
perverted by bad laws: man is born free, but everywhere he is in 
chains. The disciples of Mr. H. G. Wells think of the golden age 
as a condition of enlightenment to which mankind will attain by 
means of good laws: man is for the moment a slave, but one day 
he will be free. The root idea is the same in both cases—namely, 
that man can create his own paradise on earth with the exercise 
of a little intelligence and by the liberating of his natural impulses 
towards justice and perfection. 

The new rationalism is more insidious than the old, because, 
while appealing to the intelligence, it pretends to appeal also to 
the imagination, and affects to satisfy the moral and mystical 
instincts of which Christianity is in Europe so far the highest 
expression. M. Bergson’s creative evolution might be only 
another name for God Almighty, and the Barnabas of Back to 
Methuselah more than holds his own for miracles with St. Barnabas 
of the Acts. The new rationalism does not make the mistake of 
previous Augustans. It does not deliberately and flagrantly 
offend the Christian and romantic conception of life. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, it is true, is personally rude to St. Augustine, but Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is extremely kind to St. Joan, while the prince of 
all modern pagans, Anatole France, loved and understood the 
Christian saints and philosophers even better than many of their 
clerical apologists. 

Fundamentally, however, the more recent form of the doctrine 
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of the perfectibility of man on earth is as destructive of romantic 
idealism as the earlier and simpler variety against which the 
romantics of the nineteenth century so vigorously protested, and 
the reaction against it is bound to be proportionately more com- 
plex and more prolonged. Already the reaction was overdue when 
the new century began. Then came the war, overwhelming a 
generation which was being taught that man was equal to his own 
salvation, and that all would be well with him in 10,000 years. 
The optimism of Pangloss himself could not have survived that 
catastrophe, and the new romance, which would in any case have 
made its appearance in the first quarter of the new century, came 
to a rapid maturity in that dreadful incubator. 

Be it observed at once that the new romance is in one respect 
essentially different from that of which we are this year to cele- 
brate the centenary. ‘The.great romantics of the nineteenth 
century were entirély suté of-themselves. They had no mis- 
givings as to the effectiveness and value of their activities Their 
heroes took up a -comfnanding: position it the centre of the 
universe. Nature’ was <a reflection of their moods. When they 
were angty, only.a thunderstorm could do justice to their state of 
mind ; when they ~weresublime. the mountains knew of it ; when 
they were happy, the stars-sang’in their courses ; the ocean rose 
and fell to their meditations. They were, as Mrs. Carrol Romer 
observed in an article? recently contributed to this Review, 
‘ interested in life only so far as they could observe it in them- 
selves ; and Nature, imposing no lesson on them, only served to 
give still more beautiful expression to their sorrow.’ Their sorrow, 
indeed, was immense; it filled the world. It was worth while, 
and they thoroughly enjoyed it. Their passions and aspirations 
were of enormous consequence. With a magnificent insolence 
they shook their fists in the face of destiny, or with a complacency 
more subtle insisted that Nature existed only to soothe their 
sadness or to make it more impressive. 

This insolence of the nineteenth century romance was at once 
the cause of its splendour and the measure of its limitations. It 
had little room for any sense of proportion and no room at all for 
a sense of humour. It was incapable of seeing itself objectively 
as a future generation would see it. And that is precisely the 
respect in which it differs completely from the romance which is 
coming to maturity at the present moment. For the most obvious 
and immediate characteristic of the new romance is its humility, 
a certain curious objectivity which, even though it restores the 
introspective idealism of the earlier variety, enables it to see this 
idealism for exactly what it is worth. It creates an illusion, but 
smiles in the act of creation. It restores the romantic figures of 


1 «Matthew Arnold and some French Poets, June, 1926.’ 
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the earlier literature, exhibiting them in the old impressive 
attitudes, sympathising with their excessive sorrows, compre- 
hending their pathetic egoism, resuscitating their pathetic falla- 
cies ; but at the same time it brings to bear upon these lonely and 
impressive figures a charitable irony, an affectionate compassion. 
The device of the new romantic pilgrim is written at the head of 
the most ambitious of the plays of M. Jean Sarment: Je suis 
trop grand pour moi. The new hero has his illusions and his 
ideals ; he aspires after perfection ; he is dissatisfied with the 
life of every day ; he feels himself to be born to finer things, able 
to rise to the level of finer issues, than those which lie about him. 
But he is not equal to his splendid destiny. He cannot live up to 
his visions. He is Virgile Egrillard, whose walking-stick is the 
symbol of his defiance of the commonplace, and who will one day 
achieve greatness ; but he mislays the walking-stick and marries 
the good wife who is an innkeeper. The new romantic hero is big 
enough to reject the life of every day as inadequate, big enough to 
realise that ‘to hoard and sleep and feed’ is to sell his birth- 
right ; but that does not necessarily mean that he is big enough 
to command his destiny. It means, perhaps, no more than that 
he is too big for his boots. 

M. Sarment may be taken as the typical young author of the 
new romance. He is not yet thirty years old, and he came of age 
in the theatre before he had attained his legal majority. His first 
play, La Couronne de Carton, was crowned by the French Academy 
in 1920, and produced in February of the same year by the 
Théatre de l’GEuvre. In April of the next year the Théatre de 
l’uvre produced Le Pécheur d’Ombres. In May 1922 the High 
Commissioner of the French Republic in the Rhineland was a 
party to the production of Le Mariage d’Hamlet at Mayence, and 
the play was transferred later in the year to the Odéon. In March 
1924 M. Sarment was received at the Comédie Frangaise, the title 
of the play being most appropriately Je suis trop grand pour mot. 
Since then he has had- further successes: Madelon, produced 
at the Porte St. Martin in 1925, and Les Plus Beaux Yeux du 
Monde, produced in 1926 at the Théatre du Journal de Paris, and 
now triumphantly on tour in France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
As-tu du ceur, his last play, is at present running in Paris at the 
Théatre de la Renaissance. Add to this list of uninterrupted 
‘ successes the fact that M. Sarment is an actor whom the public 
likes to see in his own plays, that he is married to the most charm- 
ing of his interpreters, and that no living author has been more 
extravagantly praised by all the best critics of Paris, and we get 
the portrait of a fortunate youth which seems too good to be true. 

Yet this is the author whose plays are full of sorrows, essays 
in disillusion, a dramatic world whose inhabitants are continually 
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trying to escape the limitations of reality, but who—and this is 
where the new romance differs from the old—are not sufficiently 
confident in the illusions which they cherish either in regard to 
themselves or others to achieve their ideals. They are presented 
with charity, but never with infatuation, as pitifully secluded in a 
world of their own, fugitives from life and not its masters. 

We will take first the play, second in order of writing, entitled 
Le Mariage d’Hamlet. We take it first because it so admirably 
serves as an introduction. It is at the same time a study in the 
new romance and a gentle mockery of the old. Hamlet, like the 
people of the Dear Brutus of Sir J. M. Barrie, is here given his 
second chance. Seventeen years after the tragedy of Elsinore he 
is permitted to return to earth along with Polonius and Ophelia. 
Restored to a simple and sane existence, with no father to avenge, 
he is for a brief moment content. But soon he misses his destiny. 
Polonius calculates that Hamlet and Ophelia have at least 7080 
days of youthful happiness in front of them, reckoning only thirty 
days to the month. ‘ C’est énorme,’ says Hamlet pensively. He 
discovers that Ophelia has one eye slightly larger than the other. 
At Elsinore he had not had time to notice it. He is no longer her 
dear lord, but simply Hamlet, like any ordinary lover. And sheis 
a prude in her conduct, though secretly perhaps a wanton in her dis- 
position. In fact, life promises to be thoroughly undistinguished, 
and he begins to hanker after the fate of which at Elsinore he was 
the illustrious victim. And soon he is caught up in a pitiful 
travesty of his former life. It is the tragedy of Hamlet, but with 
a difference. The spectre which sends him posting to Elsinore to 
resume his romantic véle of the man with a destiny is a practical 
joke of the local peasantry. He discovers a new Ophelia ready 
to die for him, but this Ophelia is a maid-servant. He cannot 
even kill Polonius, for in the world of fact Polonius outlives a dozen 
Hamlets. The utmost he can achieve is to perish with his new 
Ophelia. She calls him ‘ lord,’ and he presents her as his queen to 
the rabble who destroy them; but the old Ophelia, with the 
unequal eyes, marries the local captain, and Polonius becomes a 
justice of the peace. 

Such is the doom of the new romantic hero. Like his proto- 
type, he is too fine for common purposes and calls imperatively 
for a higher destiny. His cry is answered ; but that destiny for 
which he clamours is a grotesque illusion, and his acceptance of it 
is at the same time ludicrous, and yet more pitiful than the old. 

Le Mariage d’ Hamlet is an ironic presentation of the romantic 
hero in his attitude to common life. La Couronne de Carton, the 
first of the plays of M. Sarment, is a more serious treatment of the 
same theme. A young prince, heir to a throne, lives incognito 
under the name of Villiers. He discards his rank in order to dis- 
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cover the world. In the first act we see him melancholy, sceptical 
in association with people whom he knows to be unworthy, or 
who are seeking an escape from reality themselves. Among them 
is Mary, a young actress. She attracts him, and he is ripe for a 
genuine passion. But she is too sophisticated to distinguish the 
real man from the mask he wears. He has with her moments in 
which sincerity prevails, but Mary misunderstands these moments. 
She regards them, not as expressions of the real man, but of the 
attitude he has chosen to assume. On the occasions when he is 
true to himself she is bored and incredulous. He is therefore 
driven to play extravagantly up to her conception of him, and the 
more extravagantly unreal he becomes the more she is pleased 
and dominated. He has among his effects some theatrical pro- 
perties—a cardboard crown and a coronation robe in red velvet 
and imitation ermine. One evening as he is sitting with his 
friends (none of whom knows that he is a prince) it is seen in the 
newspapers that the king, his father, is dead and that the heir is 
being sought to take up the succession. Villiers is genuinely 
moved by the news, but his friends assume that this is only 
another of his many affectations. Again his sincerity is uncon- 
vincing. Suddenly he breaks away. He knows, he says, where 
the prince is to be found, the prince who is now to be king ; anda 
moment later he appears before them with the cardboard crown 
and the false robe, to be received with bursts of merriment as the 
most amusing fellow in the world. 

Later that night he sees Mary and declares his love for her. 
But it is his doom to be convincing only when he is least himself. 
She who was intrigued by his attitude is not impressed by his sin- 
cerity. He leaves her, and, returning to his country, takes up his 
inheritance. He is now a real king with ideals and responsibilities, 
believing in himself and taking seriously his great position. He 
sends for Mary. But he finds that, just as she was not moved by 
the lover who sincerely declared himself, she is equally unim- 
pressed by the king who is a king indeed. Disappointed by her 
failure to take him for what he is truly worth, he sends for the 
cardboard crown and the false robe, and becomes, for her amuse- 
ment and delight, an extravagant parody of himself. Thereby he 
wins her at the last entirely, but destroys his love for ever. She 
had believed only in the parody of himself, and henceforth he can _ 
only smile at his absurd rival in the cardboard crown, the rival he 
had himself created and who had won her from the real man. 

We find here the old romantic hero, misunderstood, a prince 
in disguise, disdainful of common life. But there is an element 
which is wholly new—a smile askance of the hero at himself, a 
humility and detachment which enables him to see through and 
deprecate his own pretences. The new Hamlet is gentler than the 
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old. You may take the measure of his greater charity by com- 
paring the farewell to Ophelia of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (the proto- 
type of all romantic heroes too fine for this world) with the last 
dismissal of Mary by Villiers in the modern play. There is here no 
savage tormented crying of ‘Get thee to a nunnery. Why 
wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners?’ Villiers is kindness itself : 
‘ Si je vous ai fait du mal que je ne puisse pas réparer, je vous en 
demande pardon, mais je ne crois pas que cela soit. . . . Adieu, 
ma petite Mary.’ And note that the new Hamlet is gentler than 
the old because his disillusion is more comple‘e. There is here no 
room for passionate rebellion or any crying out upon the realities 
with which he is unable to cope. The facts are thus, and they 
must be accepted as becomingly as possible. 

Le Pécheur d’Ombres, produced at the Théatre de |’Euvre in 
1921, is perhaps the most artistically successful of the plays of M. 
Sarment. It has great charm and unequalled simplicity. 

Jean, the hero of the play, isa madman. He was not always 
mad. Not long ago he was a young man of exceptional intelli- 
gence who wrote poetry. And in those days he was unhappy. Of 
course he was in love, and of course, being sensitive and fastidious, 
he contrived to be thoroughly miserable. Finally he imagined, on 
almost no ground at all, that the girl he loved fancied somebody 
better than himself. And at that point he lost his memory and 
became charmingly and inoffensively mad. His principal amuse- 
ment now that he is mad is fishing for a kind of trout, a very shy 
fish—in French ombres ; hence the title of the piece and a signi- 
ficant play on the double meaning of the word. He is an entirely 
amiable and happy figure with a quaint understanding of people 
and life, very shrewd and utterly charming. 

His mother, in an effort to restore his memory, invites to the 
house the young girl who was the immediate cause of the losing 
of his wits. He remembers her name, but nothing else. An 
agreeable affection springs up between the two young people. He 
tells her that he is mad; when he is well again, however, they 
will marry and remain always together. Meanwhile, they pass 
the time happily enough. But suddenly his memory returns. He 
recognises the girl and recovers the details of his former relation- 
ship. At first he is overjoyed, and in a delightful scene we are 
asked to compare their present easy and complete comprehension 
of one another with the wilful distress and misunderstandings of 
the day when he had the full use of his mind. 

Meanwhile the brother of Jean, who has fallen in love with 
the girl himself, has watched with dismay the ripening of their 
strange affection, and at last, in order to prevent at all costs their 
marriage, he tells Jean, whose brain is still fighting its way back 
from the shadows, that the girl is not the one whom he previously 
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knew, and to whom even in his madness he has remained uncon- 
sciously faithful, but a girl chosen by his mother to impersonate 
his old love in the hope of restoring his memory. Jean, once he 
is driven to believe this falsehood, finds abundant reason in 
support of it. For this girl whom he has found so sympathetic, 
so candid, so unselfish and regardless of herself, cannot be the girl 
who made him so unhappy in the past. His awakened reason 
finds fresh proofs of his brother’s lie in everything she says or 
does. He is by this time entirely sane again and altogether 
miserable, unable to recognise or to grasp a reality or take the 
happiness which is offered him. Again he doubts and questions 
and despairs. He was happy, and essentially he was wise, as the 
pécheur d’ombres, and he realises that to find peace he must again 
return to the shadows. He escapes into death from the reality 
which he cannot sustain. 

It is impossible to convey by analysis or comment the charm 
of this attractive play. It expresses all that is most tolerant and 
engaging in the new romance, exposing with a discerning candour 
the pitiful destiny of a generation which frankly confesses: ‘ Je 
suis trop grand pour moi.’ At the same time, it avoids false senti- 
ment to which it is peculiarly liable, and which its author only 
with difficulty escapes in Les Plus Beaux Yeux du Monde. 

We come now to the play whose title has already served as a 
device for the new romance. Je suis trop grand pour moi is a 
gallery of portraits, a collection of episodes. Tiburce de Morte- 
croix, a wealthy young nobleman, has collected about him a 
retinue of friends who follow him in search of distraction. They 
arrive at an inn where Tiburce falls in with his old friend Virgile 
Egrillard, the man with the walking-stick, always upon his guard 
against the impertinence of triflers and ready, as on this summer 
evening, to raise his weapon against the world, a man of brave 
attitudes who will one day produce a great work. Tiburce also 
meets at the inn Heléne, nineteen years old, who at once becomes 
for him an embodiment of that ideal for which he is seeking. The 
inn is near the chateau of the father of Tiburce, and the whole 
company settles down on the estate and remains there for several 
weeks. Tiburce puts a tower at the disposal of Virgile, so that he 
may at last have the solitude and leisure he needs for his great 
undertaking. But Virgile rarely climbs the tower, and finally 
he settles down with the comfortable hostess of the inn. Tiburce 
pursues Heléne only to find that his idealism fails him at the 
critical moment and that he is incapable of a genuine passion. 
But his disillusion is not one of despair—that would not be in 
keeping with the spirit of the new romance. Tiburce does 
not ascend with Manfred the mountain peaks to find a setting 
for his remorse. His mood is one that smiles sadly upon 
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itself, and makes the best of a bad business. He turns from 
Heléne, the ideal he has lost, to the mistress whom he has 
abandoned. 

Je suis trop grand pour moi is the most ambitious of the plays 
of M. Sarment. It is, indeed, an overwhelming subject for a 
young man under thirty—nothing less than the whole relation of 
man to the part he is called upon to play. Is the burden laid upon 
him too grievous to be borne? The answer of the post-war 
romantic is in the affirmative, but it is given with an ironic 
smile, almost gaily, for it is above all necessary not to take too 
seriously either mankind or the destiny to which he is unequal. 

In Les Plus Beaux Yeux du Monde, produced at the Théatre 
du Journal in October 1925, M. Sarment continues his succession 
of romantic heroes. The vagabond Napoléon of this play is the 
most accessible and attractive of all his heroes. He is the born 
failure, for his virtues are all against him. He is generous, and 
therefore gives away his career and the girl he loves. He has a 
sense of humour, and cannot, therefore, take himself seriously 
enough to impose on others. He is loyal to his friend, who is less 
loyal to him, and he is therefore always at a disadvantage. But 
he remains undaunted and unembittered. While the friend of his 
youth achieves a great success, Napoléon becomes a croupier, a 
waiter—anything you please. But he keeps flying the flag of 
their youthful idealism. He embodies the faith which his success- 
ful rival has jettisoned in his race for fame and fortune. Je suis 
ta conscience,’ he tells his friend at the last. He stands for the 
virtues which must needs be abandoned if a man is to succeed in 
the world. M. Sarment has here revived, with singular grace and 
a cunning appeal to the softer side of his audience, the popular and 
theatrical hero of romance, his own worst enemy and the friend of 
all the world—of all that part of it, at least, which does not achieve 
wealth and honour. 

M. Sarment may with confidence be taken as the most com- 
plete and significant expression of the new romance. He is not, 
however, to be regarded as an isolated apparition, and a careful 
study of his plays will enable a reader to understand many 
characteristics and tendencies in contemporary drama which 
would otherwise remain obscure. This new romance, moreover, 
is closely connected with other factors which may be more 
profitably studied in other dramatists. It is part of that general 
effort to transcend the material limitations of human personality 
of which the plays of M. Luigi Pirandello are a more philosophic 
expression, and it is closely allied with the insistence of authors 
like M. Jean-Jacques Bernard on the fact that nine-tenths of the 
more delicate and essential life of the spirit fails to be effectively 
expressed in speech or action. La Couronne de Carton belongs as 
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obviously to the generation which has produced the Six Characters 
in Search of an Author as to the generation which has produced 
L’Ame en Peine and L’Invitation au Voyage; and in almost 
any play of the Théatre des Jeunes you will find evidence of many 
different kinds, taking every possible form and revealing the most 
diverse temperaments, all pointing in the same direction. The 
young dramatic literature is a literature of escape. It aspires to 
discover and to extend the field of human personality. Men and 
women as they live in society, as they express themselves in 
conduct and speech, as they achieve a career or secure a definite 
place in the world, as they adapt themselves or fail to adapt 
themselves to their environment, as they follow or rebel against 
a routine, are no longer the heroes or subjects of this contemporary 
theatre. In the theatre of M. Pirandello men and women seek to 
discover who or what they are, apart from the actions and 
thoughts imposed on them by circumstance. In the theatre of 
M. Jean-Jacques Bernard they live in emotions which are often 
unfulfilled and have no effective results on their formal existence. 
In the theatre of M. Sarment they live with illusions and ideals 
which they are unable to bring into dynamic relation with common 
life. The pre-war conception of life as an orderly process, which 
allows full scope for a complete expression of the spirit of man in 
his social relationships, is being replaced by a conception of life as 
a tyranny and a limitation from which the spirit of man is con- 
tinually urged to emancipate itself. It mocks at or disregards 
its material confinements. One of the many forms it has 
assumed is that hero of Tétes de Rechanges, by M. Jean-Victor 
Pellerin, who was presented to us last year by M. Gaston Baty—a 
hero who lived only in his errant leisure, when his business could 
be put away and forgotten and he could identify himself in turn 
with every aspect of the life with which he was surrounded, who 
set out to dine as one man and arrived for dinner as six separate 
individuals. 

Like Hamlet of old, this latest heir of the romantic tradition 
could be bounded in a nutshell and count himself king of infinite 
space but that he has bad dreams. He is the product of the new 
century which became suddenly a nightmare. The new romance 
is his awakening. We are witnessing now his first efforts, as yet 
materially ineffectual, but spiritually full of promise, to recover 
a lost inheritance. 

JOHN PALMER. 
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FAUST AND HELEN OF TROY 


It is nearly fifty years since Miss Swanwick published her verse 
translation of the whole of Goethe’s Faust. During those years 
much excellent critical work has been done upon Faust, 
particularly in elucidating the subject-matter and dramatic 
form of the Second Part, and there is now little reason to neglect 
it as a confused metaphysical fantasia, appreciated only by a 
small esoteric band of the poet’s admirers. The appearance, 
then, of a new verse translation! of the whole drama with introduc- 
tions and notes, embodying in clear and scholarly form the results 
of recent criticism, is an interesting and welcome event for English 
students of literature, and it is to be hoped that Dr. van der 
Smissen’s edition will lead many to the closer study of a book 
which is not only a great work of art, but a profound commentary 
upon the modern Pilgrim’s Progress through the experiences of 
this world. 

The test of any translation of the whole of Faust is the treat- 
ment of the Second Part. The Second Part is almost twice as long 
as the first, while the number of rhythmical forms which Goethe 
employed in it is no less astonishing than the variety of emotion, 
ranging from the airy blitheness of the Classical Walpurgis Night 
and the Euphorion scenes to the ecstasy of the end, from the noble 
and solemn monologues of Faust to the brilliant scenes of social 
satire in the first act. No translation could ever do full justice 
to the grace and music and infinite charm of Goethe’s inspiration. 
In such difficult passages as the Classical Walpurgis Night and 
the close of the third act Dr. van der Smissen has produced a 
version which conveys much of the spontaneity and vigour of 
the original, nor is he less successful in the scenes at court in 
the first act. His introductions and notes are excellent, well 
fitted to enable the reader to follow and comprehend the central 
theme of the drama amid all the rich decorations and amplifica- 


1 Goethe’s Faust done into English verse in the original metres, with Com- 
mentary and Notes by W. H. van der Smissen, Emeritus Professor of German 
Language and Literature in University College, Toronto. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1926. 
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tions, almost in the manner of musical variations, with which 
Goethe has accompanied it. 

The chief difficulty of the Second Part lies in the manner of 
presentation. The accepted laws of drama, the unities of time and 
space, the distinctions of past and present, are disregarded. In 
the First Part the supernatural powers of Mephistopheles are 
readily conceded. In the Second Part Faust himself becomes 
supernatural. He descends into the earth alone to bring up the 
images of Paris and Helen from the realm of ‘ The Mothers.’ He 
wanders familiarly among the shades of the Classical Walpurgis 
Night and descends into Hades to beg Persephone to grant him 
Helen. He reappears as a Frankish knight of the thirteenth 
century to entertain Helen in his castle in the Peloponnese. He 
is carried by a cloud from Arcadia back to Germany in time to 
help the Emperor to victory and receive a grant of land as his 
reward. After such long frequenting of a world in which there are 
no distinctions of past and present, in which there are no separate 
planes of reality, the Faust of the last act, once more living 
prosaically in time and space, is in danger of suffering the fate of 
the one sober man in a company of drunkards. We are hardly 
prepared for this careful apologia pro sua vita of a centenarian, 
suffering the ordinary course of mortality, and founding his 
happiness upon the good he has already done by reclaiming waste 
land, and the good which future generations will continue to 
draw from that achievement. Judged by the mode of presenta- 
tion, the transition back to the ordinary values of life seems 
abrupt, a dramatic bathos, a fall from the transcendental 
world to the common light of day. But this reclaiming of land 
is really only the symbol or particular illustration of the way in 
which Goethe held a life might be finally harmonised, and it is 
our fault if we expect a highly dramatic dénotiment when the 
hero is a hundred years old. At the end we find all of Faust’s 
powers concentrated on one object—he has balanced the various 
elements of his character ; the desire of beauty is still strong, but 
it is now realised in the fairness of the work he is doing and in 
the vision of what is to be, and in his last words he pays homage 
to the ideal of beauty, bidding the moment of vision to stay with 
him because it is so fair. It is still the influence of beauty, 
experienced in Helen no less than in Gretchen, which has brought 
him to acquiesce in the world which he had rejected and cursed 
in the First Part. 

The conjuring up of Helen of Troy from the dead to be the 
mistress of Faust occurs in the earliest form of the legend. In 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus the scene with Helen forms the climax of 
the play, immediately preceding the catastrophe. Faustus’ 
attitude towards Helen is frankly material, though the beauty 
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of the language in which Marlowe makes him express his feelings 
invests it for the moment with a nobler quality. Goethe has 
developed this episode into the principal theme of the Second 
Part, and invested it with a profound significance. Just as the 
First Part culminates in the episode of Faust and Gretchen, so 
the chief interest of the Second Part is the episode of Faust and 
Helen, not presented according to the ordinary laws of dramatic 
truth, but in an ideal or transcendent manner difficult to follow 
at first, yet finally proved most appropriate to the expression of 
an experience which must always be inward. Helen’s marriage 
with Faust expresses in allegorical fashion the experience of 
beauty in the life of the individual. For Goethe, who constantly 
demanded that the individual should develop himself to the 
fullest extent, the experience of art was a necessary step in that 
development. In other ages and with different temperaments 
that experience may not seem so inevitable or important, but 
it remains a permanent interest in civilised life, and the artistic 
presentation of such a theme by a poet, who was also a deep 
thinker and a master of practical wisdom, can hardly fail to 
contain moments of revelation and inspiration. 

Nothing could be more natural than the way in which Faust 
enters upon his exploration of the world of beauty. A chance 
incident—the Emperor’s wish that Faust, as the possessor of 
magical powers, should bring on the court stage the forms of 
Paris and Helen—is the occasion of his esthetic conversion. 
Quite unsuspectingly, Faust is confronted by a form of beauty 
and at once responds to the appeal. The exact nature of his need 
—hitherto felt only as a vague dissatisfaction with the emptiness 
of life—and the possibility of its satisfaction is borne in on him 
at one and the same moment. He recognises in Helen’s beauty 
something that could give inspiration and value to the life which 
he was dissipating. Dressed as a priest with a wreath on his head, 
the outward signs of his consecration to a new ideal, he thus 
addresses the form of Helen (p. 201) : 

Have I still eyes ? Is to my sense made plain 
The source of Beauty, lavishly outpoured ? 
My path of terror brings me blissful gain ; 
How empty was my world, still unexplored ! 
What is it since to me priesthood was lent ? 
Now first desired, firm-founded, permanent ! 
To lose the breath of life I am content 

If unto thee I should forget my duty. 


In the second act Faust begins his experience of beauty in 
its two principal forms, womanly beauty as a power in men’s 
lives—a theme that was very dear to Goethe—and artistic beauty, 
inevitably expressed in that age under the forms of classical art. 
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Into this world Faust is introduced not by Mephistopheles, who 
knows nothing of Greece, but by Homunculus, the mannikin of 
the alchemists, whom Dr. Wagner has opportunely produced, 
according to prescription, in a glass bottle. Homunculus is 
the most fanciful and puzzling of all Goethe’s creations.2 We 
may, perhaps, see in it a personification of the over-developed 
imaginative intellect, able to enter into and interpret the 
experiences of others, but haunted by the unreality of its own one- 
sided existence and eagerly seeking how it may pass into a form 
of life where the balance of body and spirit may be restored. 

But though Faust is absent or silent during most of the 
Classical Walpurgis Night, the scene is closely connected with the 
development of his mind. It is the preparation for his meeting 
with Helen, the ideal of Hellenic beauty. It is his initiation into 
the world of Greek art. But he is not initiated personally. It 
would have been tedious for him to review all the artistic forms 
of the Greek imagination with which this scene teems. They are 
rather to be conceived as influences present, so to speak, in the 
air which he breathes in Greece, and absorbed by him during 
this wonderful timeless night before he reappears to welcome 
Helen’s return to Greece in the next act. In its totality this 
scene brings before us a large number of mythological figures, 
progressing from the half-human—for instance, the Sphinxes— 
to the completely human, the lowest possessing a clear and definite 
nature, the highest an equal clearness of form, instinct with a 
ceaseless activity and lust for action and self-expression. Virility 
and power to impress are felt everywhere in this world, and we 
can see how free Goethe was from all that feeble classicism 
which imagines the Greek spirit to be a sentimental yearning 
for the creation or enjoyment of the pretty and graceful. The 
life and beauty of Greece at their highest development were 
essentially masculine and active; those Praxitelean shapes of 
which Shelley sang belong to the period of failing strength. 
Cheiron expresses the true Greek feeling in his few lines of com- 
ment about women to Faust (p. 229) : 

What ! Woman’s beauty’s nothing in mine eyes, 
A frigid image—nothing morse ; 

I only such a Being prize 

As with glad life-blood bubbles o’er. 

Beauty of her own joy is full, 

And grace makes irresistible 

Like Helena when her I bore. 


At the opening of the third act Helen is discovered standing 
in front of Menelaus’ palace at Sparta, and near her are grouped the 


2 Cf. some excellent remarks in van der Smissen, pp. 552-556. 
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chorus, a band of captive Trojan maidens. She announces that 
she has just returned from Troy, and that her husband Menelaus, 
who is remaining on the shore to review his warriors, has sent 
her on in advance to prepare everything for a solemn sacrifice. 
Nothing, however, has been said about the victims to be offered, 
and Helen is troubled by the thought that she herself may be 
the destined sacrifice. 

The first suggestion of anything peculiar in the situation comes 
with Helen’s entry into the palace. As she mounts the steps, the 
palace seems to her the same, and yet not the same, as in bygone 
days, 

the royal house 
Long missed and much desired and all but forfeited 
Which stands before mine eyes once more, I know not how. 


Hardly have the chorus finished their first ode when Helen 
returns in evident dismay and describes the strange experience 
which had befallen her within. The curious foreboding which 
she had felt outside the palace had been increased on her entry. 


The silence of the desolate halls astounded me. 

No sound of busily pattering feet fell on mine ear, 

Nor saw I any sign of bustling industry, 

And not a maid appeared, nor any stewardess, 

Who else were wont the stranger kindly to salute. 

But when I now drew near the bosom of the hearth, 

There, by the half-cold embers’ smouldering remains, 
Crouched on the floor I saw a crone, close-wrapped and huge, 
Not like a sleeper ; rather one plunged deep in thought. 


And when Helen would pass into her bed-chamber the form 
sprang up, 


Barring my path with lordly gesture, and is seen 
Towering in haggard height with hollow, bloodshot eye, 
A figure weird, such as confuseth mind and sight. 


When this mysterious and disquieting being, whose name is 
Phorkyas, comes out from the palace, the action is precipitated. 
After some curious wrangling between her and the chorus and 
Helen, in which Helen’s unreality becomes more and more 
evident, Phorkyas learns that a sacrifice is to be prepared. She 
has little difficulty in convincing them that they are to be the 
victims, and induces them to follow her to a place of refuge 
near Sparta, where, in the absence of Menelaus, some northern 
invaders have established themselves in a castle of novel and 
magnificent architecture. Here at last the hints of earlier 
passages are confirmed, and it is made amply clear that Helen 
and the chorus are no real personages of flesh and blood ; for 
these northern invaders are the Frankish conquerors of the 
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Morea, and their leader is Faust, miraculously translated from 
Germany to Greece and enjoying another cycle of experience. 

This moment of transition from the classical to the medieval 
world is a suitable point at which to pause and consider the 
peculiar quality of this opening scene. It is the point where the 
symbolic nature of the drama becomes evident. The characters 
cease to be concrete personalities and pass into symbols of certain 
ideas and influences, and the interest lies more in the expression 
of those influences, of which the characters are the symbols, than 
in the development of real individuality. 

The style of the scene is exactly that of Greek tragedy. The 
narrative part is written in ‘ Alexandrines ’—six-foot iambic 
lines. The diction is full and smooth, simple and lucid, and 
reproduces so closely the texture of classical tragedy that this 
scene might be a translation executed by a highly-gifted poet. 
It is, of course, quite clear that Goethe did not wish to make 
a simple parody of Greek drama. The quality of this scene, 
so equably illumined by the high light of poetry, is far removed 
from parody. What he has really achieved is to fix in clear form 
the ideas of physical and artistic beauty as he, at least, under- 
stood them to have existed for the Greeks. The former is 
personified in Helen, the latter in the literary composition of 
the scene, but as the scene advances and Helen’s bodily reality 
becomes more and more ghostly, she becomes the symbol of 
Greek beauty, freed by the lapse of time from all physical or 
material elements, possessing, like the language in which she 
speaks, that intangible grace of form and matter so simple and 
plain to see, yet so elusive to grasp. It is pre-eminently a beauty 
of rational form, the pleasure derived from watching the orderly 
development of an action or idea in which the emotions and 
instincts of the heart have little share. All through this opening 
scene the lucid exposition of facts, movement by discussion in 
question and answer, is the controlling principle. The tone is 
classical or real, in contrast with the romantic quality of the 
concluding scene, and the appreciation of such art belongs rather 
to the intellect than to the heart. That, at least, is the distinction 
which Goethe seems to have felt between the two worlds, and the 
appreciation of this opening scene depends upon grasping it. 
The development of the action is so slow, and the content, if 
considered apart from the form of presentation, appears dull 
and unimportant and remote from the sphere of our needs ; it 
is always concerned with the immediate facts of the situation. 
And that, perhaps, is exactly the feeling which Goethe intended 

to arouse in order to lead the way to a just criticism of the worth 
of classical beauty for the modern world. We can learn to enjoy 
it, and we can use it for the education of our taste, but we must 
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not look upon it as sufficient for our needs. It ought not to 
exercise claims beyond the limits assigned to the works of the 
past. And there is, too, an extreme brittleness in this classical 
beauty ; it is so frail and delicate that even ‘ a summer cloud can 
overcome it’; its serenity and happiness fails on the intrusion 
of any hostile element, of any ugliness. This we seem to see 
typified in the effect which Phorkyas exercises upon Helen and 
the chorus. Their life fails and wilts and becomes unsubstantial 
in her presence. The Greek enjoyment of physical beauty was 
largely direct and sensuous. Helen lives in her own attractions, 
recalls all who have desired her with violence, has seen in them 
nothing but passionate lovers. There is no romantic element in 
her consciousness. 

The more spiritual or romantic conception of beauty belongs 
to another age, of which Faust is the representative in the next 
scene, where we find Helen and the chorus within his castle in 
medieval Greece. Presently Faust enters in the rich court attire 
of a knight, bringing with him a man in chains, Lynceus, who as 
watcher upon the castle tower had failed to warn him of Helen’s 
approach. In his defence, spoken in rhyming quatrains (a sign 
that we have passed beyond the form of the classical world), 
Lynceus pleads that he was so overcome by the vision of Helen’s 
beauty that he forgot all his duties to his master (p. 285) : 


Waiting for the morn’s delight, 
Looking eastward for its rise, 
Wondrously the sun did smite, 
Rising in the south, mine eyes. 
Drew aside my startled glance, 
Neither gorge nor mountain high, 


Neither earth nor heaven’s expanse, 
Her, the Only One, saw I. 


_ Helen is no less astonished at this veneration than at the 
courtly and chivalrous homage paid to her by Faust and at his 
exaltation of herself as the supreme power in his land, expressions 
of sentiment so different from that of the Greeks towards women. 
She adapts herself, however, with perfect ease to these new 
conditions, and, charmed by the northern fashion of speech and 
thyme, she quickly learns its art under Faust’s instruction. The 
scene culminates in a passage of rhyming couplets in which 
Faust describes himself as sunk in the vision of her beauty, while 
Helen is herself the spirit of beauty old yet ever new, passing 
from master to master, woven for the moment into Faust’s being, 
and more true to him, the unknown one, than to those she has 
known in the past. The lines are famous and of singular beauty, 
applying not only to the dramatic situation, but passing beyond 
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to suggest the relation of the spectator to the work of art, which 
dies with each generation of its lovers and is reborn with the 
succeeding one and no less true to it. 

In the next scene we are amid the bowers and cliffs of Arcadia. 
The chorus learn from Phorkyas that a son has been born to 
Helen and Faust. It is the miraculous child Euphorion, who 
soon appears in festal attire with his parents. Euphorion, 
rapidly growing to manhood and more and more excited by his 
own inspiration, quickly tires of dancing with his parents and the 
chorus. He leaves them and climbs alone from point to point 
on the cliffs, singing with lyrical rapture, until at last, overcome 
by desire to enter into the world of action and to share men’s 
sorrows and needs, he imagines he has wings to bear him away 
through the air; he leaps off from a pinnacle of rock, flutters 
for a moment in the air, and then falls like a meteor to the 
ground at the feet of his parents. His body disappears, but his 
voice is heard summoning Helen to keep him company in the 
world below. She vanishes from Faust’s embrace, leaving in 
his arms her garments, which in turn dissolve into clouds, enfold 
Faust, and carry him away through the air. Phorkyas lays aside 
her mask and veil and reveals herself to be Mephistopheles, the 
author and stage manager of this phantasmagoria. 

In this last scene the characters have become more and more 
unsubstantial. Faust and Helen no longer play the leading parts ; 
the reality of their being has passed into their son Euphorion, 
whom the chorus openly address as ‘ sacred poetry.’ With his 
birth a new stage is reached in Faust’s experience of art and 
beauty. Nosooner has the music begun, with which his appearance 
is accompanied, than Phorkyas also breaks into song (p. 301) : 


List to loveliest chords resounding, 
Bid farewell to magic lore ; 

Gods in days of yore abounding, 
Let them go! Their reign is o’er. 


None will comprehend your singing, 
We demand a loftier lay : 

From the heart must issue, springing 
Freely what the heart would sway. 


The creation and enjoyment of art and beauty must not be 
cramped by the tradition of the past. The claims of the present 
are paramount, and inspiration must be sought in it so that 
the harmony of artist and public, founded on the common 
emotions of the heart, stirred by life here and now, may be 
established. 

The chorus too, no less than Phorkyas, feel the birth of a new 
world, the discovery of the inner life and its poetry, a world which 
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cannot fail in the way in which the world of classical art can be 
shattered by the intrusion of alien elements, when the whole 
edifice of reasonable and ordered reality comes crashing down. 
In their reply to Phorkyas, they say (p. 301) : 


Quenched may be the sunbeam blinding, 
If within our soul it live ; 

We in our own hearts are finding 

What the world can never give. 


The Arcadian happiness of Faust and Helen has been short- 
lived. Euphorion, their son, the genius of modern romantic 
poetry, born from the communion of the medieval with the 
classical spirit, cannot live in seclusion. He must break with 
the classical tradition which would confine him to the ancient 
forms and moderate his transports. There is incorporated in 
him a lyric endeavour to reach the ideal, as well as a delight in 
striving, altogether alien from the serenity of Greek art in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c., whose difference we can best measure 
here by contrasting the calm beginning of this act with the 
excitement of its close. Euphorion longs for the world of living 
men, from which to draw vitality and inspiration, instead of 
looking back with regret on the past and idly repeating the 
pleasures of appreciation. 

And so Faust is not overcome by the death of Euphorion and 
the return of Helen to her own world of shades. He has gained 
knowledge of art and beauty, and that knowledge remains with 
him, symbolised in the garments of Helen left in his arms, a 
power to raise him above all common things, which he can use for 
consolation or delight, but by which he cannot live. A con- 
tinuance of that Arcadian life, which has only been justified 
by the life of Euphorion, would be a state of lifelessness, of idle 
indulgence in art for art’s sake. Faust has heard the voice of 
his own son calling him forth to action. Happiness and Beauty, 
as Helen says in her last words, never dwell together for long, and 
even the artist is made happy, not by contemplating the beauty 
which he has created, but by the slow and laborious realisation 
in external form of his vision, and Faust, who is not a type of 
artist, but of man engaged in learning the lessons of life, could 
no more have rested content in an artistic Arcadia than a capable 
and active mind could remain indefinitely in the south merely 
contemplating the remains of ancient Greece or Rome. 

The speech with which Faust begins the fourth act is really 
the seal upon his experiences in the third. The forms of the world 
of classical beauty have entered into his mind as a permanent 
quality. He is alone on a mountain-top, and the clouds which 
brought him there are rolling away to the east. As they mingle 
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and change their outlines he fancies that he sees in them majestic 
forms of beauty—Juno, Leda, and Helen. He can now speak of 
their loveliness with serenity of mind. Once the mere name of 
Helen had driven him into passionate excitement, now his will 
has been purified and calmed. And then another fancied shape 
in the clouds brings back the thought of his first love, Gretchen, 
whose beauty he now sees and values rightly, looking back on it 
with regret as possessing a spiritual quality, a moral and physical 
fairness and freshness denied to his more mature experiences. 

This passage may be considered the epilogue to this strange 
and beautiful episode. A first reading must always prove a 
difficult task because of the strange fusion of different worlds and 
planes of existence. But in the work of a poet at his best—Dante 
is the most sublime example of this truth—nothing is past or 
dead. Distinctions of past and present, of what is historical or 
imaginative, vanish in the transforming light of poetry. Omnia 
mutantur, nihil interit, And in reading the Second Part of Faust 
it is wise to bear always in mind the words with which Goethe 
concluded the whole drama : 


All that is transitory 

Is but a symbol. 

Here what is incomplete 
Finds its completion ; 
What cannot be described 
Here has been realised, 


for there is little difference between the Kingdom of Heaven, as 
the Chorus Mysticus here describe it, and the world of the artist’s 
vision. 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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THE TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN CHARDIN 


‘SR JoHN CHARDIN—nomen sibi fecit eundo.’ Thus runs the 
tablet erected in Westminster Abbey, and in this article I pro- 
pose to outline the career of one of the outstanding figures of his 
generation. 

The seventeenth century produced a notable band of travellers 
whose goal was Persia and India. Some of them were sent as 
ambassadors to open up relations with distant Oriental poten- 
tates, on whose favour depended trade, which was beginning to 
be considered important by the rulers of Europe. Others—and 
the majority—were merchants, few of whom were sufficiently 
educated to record more than their impressions, and that in- 
accurately. They had no knowledge of the language, and so, to 
use Bacon’s expression, they ‘go hooded, and look abroad 
little.’ 

Among the diplomatists was Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
travelled in 1627-8, and some years later stood by Charles I. on 
the scaffold at Whitehall. His record shows that he was deeply 
read in the Classics, and was thereby enabled to identify the 
provinces of Persia by their ancient names—Carmania Deserta, 
Persis, and Hyrcania: he was also a shrewd observer. 

Tavernier, the French jeweller, travelled widely both in Persia 
and in India from 1629 to 1675, and wrote valuable books, albeit 
he suffered from lack of education and mainly described current 
events. There were also Pietro della Valle, the Italian, and 
Olearius, the secretary of a mission sent from distant Holstein ; 
their writings added to knowledge of Persia in Europe. 

Chardin was head and shoulders above these travellers. The 
son of a wealthy jeweller of Paris, born in 1643, he evidently 
“heard the East a-calling ’ young, for at the age of twenty-one he 
started off on a journey to the East Indies. 

He travelled by Constantinople, the Black Sea, Georgia and 
Armenia, and, reaching Isfahan in 1666, devoted himself to a 


1 Chardin wrote in French, but issued an English translation of the works that 
are here quoted. A complete four-volume edition of his works was published in 
French at Amsterdam in 1735, and of this edition there is no English translation. 
This was superseded in 1811 by the Langlés (Paris) edition in ten volumes. 
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study of the country, the language, and the people. Isfahan, as 
Chardin saw it, was the creation of Shah Abbas the Great, the 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. In the heart of Persia, on the 
left bank of one of the very few rivers of the country, he built a 
fine city, approached by beautiful bridges and double avenues of 
plane trees, which led to the splendid pile of buildings which, even 
now in their decay, excite our admiration. Chardin describes 
the royal square on which polo, a game we owe to Persia, was 
played, and nearly thirty years ago I hit goals between the stone 
goal-posts that had not been used for some 200 years. 

An account is given of the great ‘ Hall of Forty Columns,’ 
where the Shah received ambassadors from Europe and the Great 
Mogul, while the ceremonies are described in detail with some 
delightful touches. Altogether the reader is brought into intimate 
relations with the capital of Persia and its inhabitants. 

Not long after his arrival, Abbas II., the reigning Shah, died, 
and Chardin seized the opportunity to write a really masterly 
account of the succession of Solyman III. Owing to the custom 
of immuring the princes of the blood in the harem in charge of 
eunuchs, little or nothing was known of the heir-apparent, Prince 
Safi, aged about twenty, who, according to popular belief, had 
been blinded by his father. There was also a younger brother, a 
boy of eight, a ‘ Prince whose blooming virtues promised some- 
thing more than Ordinary.’ 

The dying monarch had exclaimed that he had been poisoned, 
and this naturally made his two chief physicians think furiously. 
To quote again: ‘ According to Custom, the same week that the 
King dies, they are exiled to some remote Place, whither they are 
not suffered to carry any more of their Estates along with them 
than will suffice of a bare maintenance ; the rest is confiscated.’ 
This cheerless outlook was made worse by the words of the 
dying monarch, ‘ for there was enough in those words to condemn 
them to the severest of Torments.’ 

In these circumstances the physicians conspired to persuade 
the great officials to pass over the elder son as being incapable 
of reigning owing to blindness, and to elect the boy. This sugges- 
tion, which entailed a long minority, appealed to them, and the 
matter was practically decided when the plot was upset by a 
faithful eunuch who, although he had no right to address the 
council, guaranteed that the heir-apparent’s eyes were intact, and 
fearlessly called down the vengeance of God and man upon them 
if they failed to set him on the throne. 

The council thereupon, with some misgivings, elected Safi. 
A deputation waited upon him in the harem, but his mother, fear- 
ing treachery, could hardly be persuaded to allow him to proceed 
to the palace, where he was hastily crowned at midnight. So 
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prompt had been the action of the council that the citizens of 
Isfahan were awakened by the special music played in the palace 
to announce the coronation before they were aware of the death 
of Abbas. 

After a residence of some eighteen months at the capital, 
Chardin travelled to Shiraz, visiting the wonderful ruins of Perse- 
polis, which were in a far better state of preservation than to-day. 
He gave an admirable description of them with plans and illus- 
trations. He also copied with considerable accuracy the cunei- 
form characters, which were destined to be deciphered by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson some two centuries later. Shiraz, celebrated 
as the home of the poets Sadi and Hafiz, is equally well described ; 
and, continuing on his way, Chardin reached the port of Bandar 
Abbas, which, by the whirligig of fate, served as my base in the 
Great War, and is now a well-known station for airmen flying 
from Europe to India. At the time of Chardin’s visit the capture 
from the Portuguese of the island fortress of Ormuz by the Eng- 
lish and Persians in 1622 had not been forgotten, and is referred 
to in some detail. It was the first feat of arms of our ancestors 
in Eastern waters, and gave us prestige, that valuable asset 
of empire. 

Chardin’s interest in India was not deep, and so in due course 
he retraces his steps to Isfahan, that ‘I knew better than Paris 
(though I was Bred and Born there).’ He remained in Persia for 
some time, but, deciding to return home, reached Paris in 1670, 
thereby successfully concluding his first journey. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he regarded these long and dangerous 
travels as a mere apprenticeship to his second journey. He 
writes: ‘And though I then provided my self of Observations, 
and all sorts of Materials for a Relation of it, in as great a Degree 
or perhaps greater than those that have visited those Countries 
before me (having Learn’d many things from the Turkish and 
Persian Languages, which have not been observ’d by any that 
have hitherto Writ of Persia,) yet I did not then think my self 
sufficiently instructed for the Publication of so compleat a work, 
as I intended.’ © 

These are remarkable words, which, written in the seven- 
teenth century, indicate the only sound method of writing about 
a country—namely, to live in it and to study the literature and 
people. It is to the credit of the present generation that Chardin’s 
example is now being followed, to the great advantage of writers 
and their readers. 

Chardin’s book, From Paris to Isfahan, describes his second 
journey, on which he started in August 1671. He mentions 
that ‘the deceased King of Persia made me his own Merchant, 
by his Letters Patent and gave me in charge to order the making 
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of several Jewels of a great value, of which his Majesty designed 
the Models with his own hands.’ In pursuance of this commission, 
Europe was searched for ‘ the biggest colour’d Stones, the largest 
Pearls, and the fairest wrought Coral that could be found; and 
several Rich Pieces of Goldsmith’s work, watches and Clocks, 
extraordinary for curiosity of workmanship had been made.’ 

Travelling leisurely, Chardin spent some months at Constan- 
tinople, but owing to a quarrel which broke out between the 
French Ambassador and the Grand Vizier, that might well have 
led to the imprisonment of all French subjects, he hastily 
embarked on a ship bound for the Black Sea, and, after changing 
his vessel at Caffa he reached a port on the coast of Colchis, 
intending to travel through Mingrelia to Tiflis. 

He gives an admirable account of the country and of the 
misery of its inhabitants, who were sold by their masters to the 
Turks. He writes of one: ‘She had incomparable Features in 
her Face, and a true Lily-white Complexion ; and indeed I never 
saw more lovely Nipples, and a sounder Neck, nor a smoother 
Skin ; which created at the same time both Envy and Com- 
passion.’ 

The country was in a most disorganised state owing to a 
Turkish raid, and for a while Chardin hesitated. However, he 
finally landed his baggage, and, loading it on eight little carts, 
reached a monastery, where he was welcomed by Father Zampi 
and other friars. Rumoursof the arrival of a rich French merchant 
with many cartloads of goods soon reached the Princess of Min- 
grelia, who visited the monastery and demanded to see the wares. 
Chardin in vain pretended that he was a Capuchin friar. He was 
not believed, but the princess finally rode away on the promise 
that a gift would be brought her the following day. 

At court they were entertained at a banquet, which is described 
with much humour; but Chardin, while being caressed by his 
hostess, received messages which made him fear that he would be 
despoiled. Indeed, at the end of the feast, the Princess said to 
Father Zampi: ‘ You have both deceived me, but ’tis my Pleasure 
that you come hither to me again upon Sunday-Morning, and that 
the Newcomer say Mass before me.’ 

This was a heavy blow, and so, upon returning to the monas- 
tery, Chardin wisely buried his most valuable effects in different 
places ; and well was it that he did so, for the monastery was 
raided by two ‘ gentlemen ’ and their cut-throat ‘ assassinates.’ 

Chardin gives an inimitable account of the manner in which 
he saved his jewellery, throwing two bundles worth 6000/. into 
thick bushes, and then having the agony of watching the robbers 
search the building and the garden. Finally, when the band 
departed having satisfied themselves with objects of little value, 
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Chardin hunted in vain for the precious bundles, which were, 
however, finally found and restored to him by a faithful servant. 

Realising that his life and liberty were at stake, Chardin fled 
this inhospitable country with part of his wealth, leaving his 
trusty comrade to look after the buried treasures. Embarking 
on board a coasting vessel, he landed in Turkish territory, and, 
although fleeced to some extent by the customs officer and the 
governor, he successfully hid his money, which was sewn up in 
his saddle, and travelled safely over the Caucasus to Tiflis, 

Here he was befriended by the Italian Capuchins, and, after 
experiencing thrilling adventures, his comrade rejoined him with 
everything intact. 

Chardin was welcomed by the Prince of Georgia, who was a 
tributary of the Shah, more especially when he produced the 
letters patent. But curiosity is intense in the East, and he was 
pressed incessantly to show the jewellery he had brought for the 
Shah, which he declined to do, and, fearing some treachery, he 
was anxious to continue his journey. 

However, he stayed long enough to write a good description 
of Georgia and of a great banquet to which he was invited. With 
the eye of an expert he notes that each course was served on a 
silver dish weighing 500 ounces, while he grows enthusiastic in 
his description of the gold bowls, cups, horns and flagons, many 
of which were embellished with precious stones. As to the quan- 
tity of wine that was drunk, he commented, ‘ Had I Drank as much 
as my Neighbours, I had dyd upon the spot.’ 

Chardin resumed his journey in the early spring, and traversing 
Armenia, with its capital Erivan, where the governor bested him 
in a deal, he entered Persia proper near Tabriz, then, as now, the 
second city of the empire. He describes its buildings, many of 
which had been ruined by the Turks, ‘ who committed all manner 
of Inhumanity, even to an excess unheard of before.’ 

Chardin was now among friends, and the governors knew that 
they would be held responsible if the jewellery destined for the 
Shah was looted; so he was well guarded, and, travelling with 
his mind at ease, enjoyed the greenery of a Persian spring and the 
interesting buildings of the cities he passed. 

Among them was Kum, famous for the shrine of Fatima the 
Pure, a descendant of Ali, which, more fortunate than myself, he 
was permitted to visit and to sketch. With his usual thoroughness 
he gives translations of the various inscriptions. One in honour 
of Ali, the patron saint of Persia runs: ‘ Had not thy perfect 
Being been in the Ideal of the Creator, Eve had been eternally a 
Virgin, and Adam a Batchelor.’ Is not this an exquisite example 
of Oriental hyperbole ? 

A few more stages and Kashan, famous for its ‘ Manifactuary 
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of all sorts of Silk, Stufs and Tissues of Gold and Silver,’ was 
reached. It was, and still is, equally noted for its scorpions, and 
‘May a scorpion of Kashan sting thee’ is still a popular 
imprecation. 

Isfahan, the goal of the travellers, was now close at hand, and 
the journey ends on a happy note: ‘ We enter’d the City by five 
a Clock in the Morning, all in good health, Thanks be to God.’ 

Chardin gives a detailed account of the difficulty he experienced 
in securing a good profit on the jewellery to compensate him for 
the great risks he had run and for the pains hehadtaken. Viewed 
merely as a study of Persian psychology, it is most illuminating, 
and ranks with immortal Haji Baba. His description of the 
entertainment given to Shah Solyman by the prime minister 
merits quotation: ‘ The entertainment lasted four and twenty 
Hours; all the way was covered with Brocards of Gold and 
Silver and lin’d on each side by his officers and Domestics, who 
made a Lane, each of them holding a Piece of the magnificent 
Present which he made to the King, which consisted in stuffs of 
wool, Silk, and Gold ; in Services of Gold, Silver and China, and 
in Gold and Silver ready coined. When the King was about six 
paces from the Door of his Apartment, the Prime Minister caus’d 
some thousands of Livres of Gold to be thrown at his Feet.’ 

The Shah was entertained with relays of food and wine, while 
‘ perfuming pans ’ were also lighted. Women dancers, the King’s 
musicians, and—mentioned last of all—the poets were also in 
attendance. 

After reposing himself, the Shah practised archery and then 
visited his host’s harem, without his host, but accompanied 
by the eunuchs of the house. According to Persian belief, 
a visit by the monarch to the harem brings ‘ happiness and 
benediction.’ 

On reading the account of this feast, which is too long to 
quote in full, one feels that Milton struck the right note when he 
wrote : 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her Kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 


Chardin was successful in amassing a considerable fortune and 
finally decided to return to Europe, and, true traveller as he was, 
he took a passage round the Cape of Good Hope—no light under- 
taking in those days. 

Arriving home in 1677, he at first lived in Paris. He, how- 
ever, suffered persecution owing to being a Protestant, in which 


connexion Louis XIV. was being constantly pressed at this time 
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to revoke the Edict of Nantes, and finally did so eight years 
later. 

Chardin thereupon settled in England, where he was extremely 
well received by Charles II., who appointed him Court jeweller. 
He was knighted by the ‘ Merrie Monarch’ in 1681, and the im- 
portance of his travels and studies was recognised by his election 
to the Royal Society in 1682. He passed his declining years with 
wife, sons and daughters, and died in 1718 honoured by all. 

It is a remarkable fact that Marco Polo, the ‘ Father of 
Geography,’ and Chardin were alike jewellers. Perhaps it was 
easier to secrete jewels than any other valuables, or perhaps 
rumours reached Europe that the mighty potentates of Asia 
bought jewellery readily and gave high prices. In any case, 
Chardin is happy in that the value of his work was acknowledged 
by such writers as Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Gibbon, while the 
great Orientalist Sir William Jones pronounced it to be the best 
account ever penned of Moslem peoples. 

Here, then, we may take leave of Chardin, whose travels and 
studies opened the way for understanding and sympathy between 
the European and the Asiatic, without which an empire in the 
East is built on foundations of sand. 

P. M. SyYKEs, 





THE CIRCUS 


CALLIOPE is, for some strange reason, the name the Americans 
have given to the instrument that grinds out the music of the fair. 
Above the tumult of voices crying ‘ Walk up,’ or ‘ Two shies a 
penny,’ or ‘ Try your luck, sir,’ its cacophony swells in strange 
blares, blasts, and tinkles, punctuated by sounds resembling a 
human cry accompanying a sneeze. From each quarter of the 
ground the crowd fires volleys of laughter or cheers, according to 
the skill of those who roll, bowl, or pitch. At intervals there is a 
thunder, sounding remote because it is behind canvas, of lions’ 
roaring. Slowly at first, aud then so rapidly that the ‘ golden 
galloping horses ’ swing out horizontally, the glittering merry-go- 
rounds swirl in the blaze of their electric lights. Though the smoke 
of their engines may sometimes stream across the fair-ground, 
their radiance forms an inverted bowl under the black sky. Just 
beyond its invisible edge your hurrying feet stumble on pegs or 
trip over ropes; and the darkness is solid because a mound of 
canvas looms above you. Your nostrils quiver under the 
stimulus of a smell very, very familiar, though the last time you 
scented it was ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years ago. That 
smell, largely due to horses, is not evidence merely of stables. Nor 
is it simply the result of sawdust in conjunction with tan. Paris 
circuses, whose arenas are carpeted, exhaleits fragrance. Exactly 
what it is composed of—the aftermath of fireworks used to be in it 
—isamystery. It seems to belong to circuses the whole world over 
and nowhere else. Perhaps imagination supplies a flavouring. 
Once upon a time such a conglomeration of sights and sounds 
and smells would have been described as typically English. To- 
day, when it has become known the world over, it is dwindling 
in the land where it was invented. Each Christmas may bring 
two or three circuses within the reach of Londoners, and there may 
be many touring all parts of Great Britain during the summer. 
All the English companies together, however, would not equal 
in extent the Ringling Brothers’ ‘ greatest show on earth ’ which 
travels across the United States and back each year, or prove a 
serious rival to any of the dozen other big American circuses. 
In Germany, Scandinavia, and Soviet Russia there are circuses on 
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a large scale, and Italy is visited by Hagenbeck’s show. The 
French are not so enamoured of ‘ bigness,’ but Paris has three 
circuses housed in permanent buildings, and many tenting 
companies tour throughout France as long as the weather permits. 
Australia possesses a circus industry second only to that of 
America in extent. South Africa, too, enables the showmen to 
thrive. Rings are marked out under canvas on the borders of 
the Sahara, on the islands of the Malay Archipelago, and near all 
the cities of India. Probably, if we could inquire far enough, we 
should hear of circuses in every part of the world that is capable 
of supplying an audience, no matter what its colour or language. 

All these sprang from what we may call the ‘ Mother of 
Circuses,’ which arose, opposite the ‘ Mother of Parliaments,’ 
on the south of Westminster Bridge. Inspired by exhibitions 
of trick-riding at Islington, an ex-sergeant-major of dragoons, 
named Philip Astley, first gave performances in a Lambeth field 
called the Halfpenny Hatch—near the present Roupell Street, 
Waterloo Road—and then took possession of a timber yard a 
short step from the bridge. Here he installed a riding school 
where pupils were taught in the morning and performances given 
in the afternoon. At the farther end of Westminster Bridge 
Road a rival named Hughes erected another riding school which 
grew into an ambitious establishment bearing the name of the 
Royal Circus. Astley’s establishment thereupon became the 
Amphitheatre of Arts. In 1816 the circus became the Surrey 
Theatre, but Astley’s, under the name of Sanger’s, was a circus 
until its demolition some thirty years ago. 

Both Hughes and Astley sowed the seeds of the circus on the 
Continent. The former, on realising that his scheme would fail, 
readily undertook to assist Count Orloff, favourite of the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, in the purchase of stallions and mares for the 
improvement of the Russian breed of fleet horses. Besides 
commissioning Hughes with the care of the stock during the 
voyage, Count Orloff persuaded him to embark his performing stud 
as a speculation. The Empress, delighted with this new thing, 
had an amphitheatre built within the walls of her palace at St. 
Petersburg, and ordered a regular establishment for the constant 
residence of the company. When the affairs of the Royal Circus 
called for Hughes’ presence in London he was able to sell his 
horses to the Empress at a royal figure. 

In the case of Astley the incentive to travel was the law which 
forced the managements of all theatres other than Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden to close down for the winter. Besides establishing 
circuses in many English towns and cities, and also in Dublin, he 
hired a theatre in Paris for equestrian performances. Here his 
success was immediate. The King and Marie Antoinette com- 
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manded performances at Court, where his son, John Astley, was 
idolised as ‘ le plus bel homme de l'Europe.’ Even when a jealous 
theatre manager complained that Astley was breaking the law at 
his amphitheatre in the Boulevard du Temple because his 
company included tumblers who were not equestrian, the difficulty 
was quickly overcome. A platform was upheld by supports 
attached to saddles so that the whole performance could: take 
place on horseback. At this theatre he was joined by Antonio 
Franconi, founder of the most celebrated circus family in the 
world. In 1758, when twenty years of age, he fought a duel with 
an Italian nobleman, whom he mortally wounded ; then, to escape 
the punishment of the law, he left his native State of Venice, 
making his way on foot to France. By the time he reached Lyons 
he was destitute and desperate, in which mood he chanced upon 
a menagerie and offered himself as a tamer of wild beasts. That 
night he entered the cage of a lion, which seized him by the arm. 
Nevertheless, though Franconi bore the marks of this encounter 
all his life, he triumphed. People flocked to see his exhibitions, 
and had he not made enemies he might have remained. As it was, 
he left Lyons for Paris, which he reached in 1783, the year 
Astley built his amphitheatre there. In this arena Franconi 
performed as a vaulter until he had studied the methods of the 
father of the circus. Then he departed for Lyons, where he gave 
equestrian performances in a fenced enclosure. In 1791 his circus 
at Lyons was burned down and he returned to Paris, where, 
finding that Astley was obliged to remain in England, he took over 
the reins in the Rue du Faubourg du Temple. When the Royal 
Family had been flung into the prison which gave the quarter its 
name, Franconi all but shared their fate. One night a refugee, 
a nobleman of Lyons who had supplied him with the funds to 
build his circus there, asked for and obtained shelter. After 
hiding for a month he was arrested at a time when his benefactor 
was absent. Hearing the news on his return, Franconi, deter- 
mined not to be taken alive, since the punishment for harbouring 
an aristocrat was the guillotine, fortified himself in the foyer of 
the amphitheatre. Fortunately for him, the local Committee of 
Public Safety consisted of friendly neighbours, who, when kept 
in the street by his readiness to shoot the first to cross the thres- 
hold, merely threatened to return in force—and forgot to do so. 
The Terror passed, Franconi opened the amphitheatre with a 
company which included his two sons, Henri and Laurent. 
Owing to his skill in arranging equestrian pantomimes they 
achieved a great success. The father found high favour with 
Napoleon, partly because he was an Italian, partly because he 
was a fine horseman, and partly because his dandified appearance 
enabled the Emperor to tell his brother-in-law, Murat, that what 
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with his furred and embroidered pelisse, his snow-white plume and 
diamond aigrette, his crimson morocco boots, white kid gloves, 
and jewelled riding-switch, he looked far less a king than the 
riding-master. 

There were too many members of the Franconi family for the 
history of the dynasty to be traced here. Their pupils traversed 
all Europe. One settled in Germany and passed on the wisdom of 
the ring to Renz, whose name is still borne by a circus in Berlin. 
Renz, in turn, taught Schumann, who founded the circus of 
Scandinavia. To-day it is a Schumann who is ring-master of 
London’s most ambitious circuses, which are installed at Olympia 
each Christmas after the organiser, Mr. Bertram Mills, has spent a 
year looking for talent throughout the world. He finds Australian 
cyclists in Budapest, French wire-walkers in Ceylon, Russian 
animal-trainers in Paris, English tumblers in New York, and 
American trapezists in Buenos Aires. The only type of circus 
performer who is not a free-lance roaming at will from one 
proprietor to another is the clown. Just as Pimpo, having 
married into the Sanger family, never thinks of leaving England 
no matter how great the inducement, so the clowns of Paris 
consider themselves wedded each to his particular arena. Certainly 
the Fratellini, the three sons and nine grandsons of Gustave 
Fratellini, have left the Médrano ; but they now seem permanently 
settled at the Cirque d’Hiver, until the place ceases to be large 
enough to hold them, just as, a hundred years ago, Astley’s was 
not large enough to hold all the Cookes, who thereupon founded 
the circus in America as well as performing in England (until the 
present day). 

What we miss chiefly in the modern circus is the equestrian 
drama. It still existed in our boyhood. Keeping to its ancient 
function of celebrating the nation’s military glories, it set forth 
the Sudanese campaign by means of gunboats whose keels were 
hoofs and from whose decks protruded horses’ heads. For several 
years this fleet was paraded by ‘ Lord’ George Sanger or his 
brother John past admiring crowds on seaside parades. Then 
came a Zulu war drama, in which the hero, after his horse had 
died in the manner of Dick Turpin’s Black Bess, soliloquised thus : 
“For many days I have tasted neither food nor drink. All is 
lost. My comrades are dead, and I am surrounded by fierce 
enemies. Nothing remains for me but to sell my life dearly and 
die like a soldier and a gentleman.’ This gave place in 1900 to 
Boer War spectacles. Fireworks were placed all round the track. 
The enemy fled round and round with khaki warriors hot in pur- 
suit: the pace might have been fierce but for their need of 
lighting the fireworks as they passed, and no foeman was molested 
while busied in this manner. Paris presented the spectacle the 
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other way round, for there the Boers were ever victorious. In 
a patriotic rage the English clown of the Cirque d’Hiver refused 
to utter jests, but willingly agreed to play a soldier of the Queen. 
Believing the destinies of the British Empire to hang on his 
efforts, he fought furiously until overcome and subjected to 
grotesque reprisals. The tale may remind you of Thackeray’s 
account of what happened at Franconi’s at the time when 
Napoleon’s battles were being acted over again. There was as 
regular gradation in the ranks of the mimic army as in the real 
Imperial regions : 

After a man has served, with credit, for a certain number of years in 
the line, he is promoted to be an officer—an acting officer. If he conducts 
himself well, he may rise to be a Colonel, or a General of Division ; if ill, 
he is degraded to the ranks again; or, worst degradation of all, drafted 
into a regiment of Cossacks or Austrians. Cossacks is the lowest depth, 
however ; nay, it is said that the men who perform these Cossack parts 
receive higher wages than the mimic grenadiers and old guard. They 
will not consent to be beaten every night, even in play; to be pursued 
in hundreds by a handful of French; to fight against their beloved 
Emperor. Surely there is fine hearty virtue in this, and pleasant childlike 
simplicity. 

Now you may understand why the French Government, as 
Victor Hugo mentions in Les Misérables, debated whether to put 
a stop to the display of Franconi’s bills because the crowds which 
collected round them constituted a public nuisance ! 

For the real romance of the circus, however, we have to turn 
once more to Astley’s in mid-Victorian times, when Colonel 
Newcome, in the midst of a cluster of little people, ‘ all children 
together,’ laughed delighted at Mr. Merryman’s jokes in the ring, 
and beheld the Battle of Waterloo with breathless interest,‘ and 
was amazed—amazed, by jove, sir—at the prodigious likeness of 
the principal actor to the Emperor Napoleon.’ Those were the 
days of Ducrow, pupil of Franconi and director of Astley’s. In 

The Battle of Waterloo, he was merely the Duke of Brunswick, 
and had little more to do than die effectively on horseback. But 
in The Courier of St. Petersburg he would ride first one, then two, 
then three, then four, and then five horses abreast. Each would 
enter to mark a fresh scene in the story, bearing a flag on which 
was printed the name of the city the courier had reached in his 
trans-continental journey. At length, when the sixth horse 
arrived, he would ride two, lead one and drive the rest, while 
‘elegantly displaying the British Ensign.’ On horseback he 
could ‘convert his frame into such forms, shapes, attitudes, 
postures, as the Greek imagination moulded into perfect expression 
of the highest state of the soul.’ Afoot, however, he was a very 
different creature. Critics complained that in the dramas (acted 
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not in the ring, but on the stage of Astley’s) he destroyed the 
King’s English. Though we might reply that the man who 
invented the saying, ‘ Cut the cackle and come to the ’osses,’ was 
adding to the riches of the language, we have to admit that 
Ducrow was a man of no great ‘ elegance ’ in private life. When 
the Master Cutler and Town Council of Sheffield came in their 
carriages to his touring circus and halted in the expectation of 
being personally received, he sent word that he only waited on 
crowned heads, and not upon ‘a set of dirty knife-grinders.’ 
When Elliston contracted with him for the use of his stud in a 
Drury Lane spectacle Ducrow sent the horses and then demanded 
a second contract for himself. And at the burial of his wife at 
Kensal Green Cemetery (still dominated by his family vault) he 
stopped the service with a flow of appalling language because 
there was water in the grave. But with all his overbearing 
manner—a trait in the character of Astley and Franconi also— 
he had fine qualities. Fearlessness was among these. When a 
rope-walker hesitated to make an ascent from stage to gallery, 
Ducrow, who was standing by in dressing-gown and slippers, 
seized the pole and at once walked the rope without worrying 
about the insecurity of his slippers or the flapping of his gown. 
He died soon after the burning down of Astley’s early in 1842. 
Not even Adah Isaacs Menken, the celebrated Mazeppa of Astley’s 
in the ’sixties, has created a more vivid legend of romance. Yet 
she was a glamorous figure, as her letters testify more strongly than 
the poems she wrote or the poem she inspired Swinburne to write. 

There seem to be no such figures in the circus to-day. Barnum 
still dominates in spirit the arena and the fair-ground. Somehow 
or other the circus in America has always been mixed up with 
religion and the gospel of self-help. 

In the very early days when the Puritans persecuted the show, 
the showmen defended themselves with the Bible. They forced 
the lion by threats of severe punishment to lie down with the 
lamb, and borrowed a phrase from the Book of Daniel to inscribe 
over the cages ; and a cage of lions is a ‘ den of lions ’ to this day. 
Barnum always boosted his freaks and his circuses as spectacles 
for improving the public’s morals, and this edifying tone is still 
insisted on by his successors, whose shows are veritable arsenals 
of amusements requiring as many as five trains to tour them across 
America. How different is the care-free atmosphere of the French 
cirques. Though the old Nouveau Cirque has just been pulled 
down to make way for a garage, Paris still possesses three. Near 
the Invalides there is the Cirque de Paris, which manages the 
attractions of the ring on a fairly grand scale. In Montmartre 
there is the Cirque Médrano, which is charmingly naive. And by 
the Boulevard du Temple, near the site of the first French circus 
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which an Englishman founded, is the Cirque d’Hiver, whose 
directeurs artistiques are the Fratellini. Here is gaiety if you like! 
Unlike the average Englishman, who becomes self-conscious or 
sentimental directly the circus is mentioned, the Parisian regards 
the ring as he regards the stage—only with more enthusiasm. 
Nor does he, like the American, want to be staggered by ‘mammoth 
aggregations’ too vast for eyes to contemplate. ‘ Liberty 
horses ’ and clowns need no justification in his eyes. He accepts 
the show without question—even when a trainer of dogs uses his 
whip in a way which would earn his dismissal from the ring in 
London. Actually, however, performing animals are but a 
minor item. 

Perhaps a matinée at the Médrano, where Chocolat (son of the 
Chocolat) is installed with a ‘ clownesse ’ for partner, is the most 
pleasant sight of all. During the entr’acte the children scramble 
into the ring and try to show what they can do in the way of 
tumbling. In the stables they may buy sugar for the horses, and 
about a dozen clowns lead ponies to give the youngsters rides 
along the circular corridor. These are not the real clowns, but a set 
of tumblers in motley who fool between the entrées. One of their 
performances consists of burlesque part-singing, the piece being 
a ballad consisting of repetitions of the words ‘ Oui, Marie.’ After 
the opening bars, nickel coins descend in such showers that, even 
if none were of greater value than five centimes, this rain must 
quench a few thirsts. It is not merely the children’s afternoon, 
and it is not merely the dear old souls with a hunger for the sight 
of children at play who come to look on. 

In the eyes of connoisseurs of sawdust and tan the d’Hiver 
stands easily first. For one thing, the scent is so much heartier— 
you smell it while buying tickets. Here Truzzi’s horses make a 
brave show. If you want a thrill, take a front seat: when they 
race round the ring in the darkness, hot breath comes out of 
snorting nostrils full in your face, and a great black head with 
flaming eyes looms upon you each moment before the curve of the 
rebord veers it away. When a hoof rattles by accident over this 
barrier, your blood runs cold ; and when the lights go up, several 
of your neighbours have fled for safety. This is better fun than 
Grand Guignol any day—for anybody who (in accordance with 
Professor Groos’ theory of play) finds freedom from the constraint 
of ‘must’ in invoking a strictly limited amount of fear, as 

inoculation against fear experienced in defiance of his own free 
will and determination. 

Truzzi may come and Truzzi may go, but the Fratellini go on 
for ever. There are now twelve of this famous family—or should 
one say clan? All, down to a mite who has but recently learnt to 
walk, march across the arena playing wind instruments and wear- 
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ing the uniform of Napoleon’s old guard, with Albert Fratellini 
as the Vivandiére. The sons of Frangois, as ‘ Les Pierrots de 
Villette,’ give a most instructive demonstration of the rigorous 
apprenticeship of clowns in tumbling and dancing, and this 
enables you to appreciate all the more the effectiveness of the 
knockabout comedies of Paul, Francois and Albert. 

In the entr’acte the d’Hiver has special attractions of its own. 
Incited by an invitation, you may fight your way through the 
army which besieges the door of the famous communal Fratellini 
loge. It is hung with paintings and properties, and conducted 
with the grace of a great lady’s salon. As the management of 
this house bought the relics of Nouveau Cirque, the corridors are 
hung with trophies that deserve close inspection. And there are 
also Truzzi’s twenty-nine horses to be fed in the stables. Even 
without the glamour of being the home of the Fratellini—a glamour 
formerly belonging to the Médrano—the d’Hiver would be famous 
as the most historic circus building in the world. London 
possessed in Astley’s one of even greater interest until it was 
sacrificed to officialdom thirty years ago. 

At the Cirque de Paris Antonet, once Grock’s partner, is the 
clown. Though the vast audience is delighted with all he says 
and does, he is not first-rate. Like a mere apprentice, he takes 
some of his accomplishments seriously ; also he talks too much 
and neglects by-play. M. Lyonel—the ‘Speaker des Clowns,’ 
or the modern whipless equivalent of the old riding-master—acts 
his part with delectable dignity. Yet the most taking personage 
of the whole show is Charley, the Auguste (the clown who wears an 
ill-fitting suit) to Manetti. His face alone is his fortune. 

Paris is now the spiritual home of the circus. Both the 
sophisticated and the unsophisticated delight in its manifold 
appeals there. There is a picture of the circus (Seurat’s) in the 
Louvre, another (by Cottet) in the Luxembourg, and others in 
almost all large exhibitions of modern French art. Prints of 
circus pictures by Goya, Toulouse Lautrec and others confront 
you in shop windows, and if you are lucky you may pick up at the 
boxes of the bouquinistes along the Seine some such admirable 
work on the ring as Baron de Vaux’s Ecuyers et Ecuyéres. Can 
anyone explain why London, the birthplace of the circus, and for 
a century its home, expresses no such love—except at Christmas 
—of one of life’s amplest public joys ? 


M. WI Ltson DISHER. 











CHRISTMAS GAMES AND GAMBOLS 


WHEN the Rev. Ralph Josselin wrote up his diary on Christmas 
Day, 1646, he privately confided to it that ‘ people hanker after 
the sports and pastimes that they were wonted to enjoy ’ at that 
season, though truthfulness compelled him to add, ‘ but they are 
in many families weaned from them.’ Indeed, the reverend gentle- 
man had fallen upon evil days as far as the observance of this 
festival was concerned, for a zealous and reforming Puritan Parlia- 
ment was just then laying a heavy hand upon gaiety of all descrip- 
tions, and Christmastide, the very apotheosis of frollicking, was 
particularly abhorred by Puritans in general. Two years pre- 
viously, Christmas Day falling on a Wednesday, it had been 
decreed that the day should actually be observed as a fast (Wed- 
nesday was their usual fast-day), and half-a-dozen years later 
Parliament, by solemn Act, abolished the festival altogether, and, 
as a sign of its complete and final suppression, arranged to sit in 
session next day, that day being the one ‘ commonly called Christ- 
mas Day.’ 

It was not, of course, suppressed ; a festival so indigenous to 
a nation as Christmas to the English could not be uprooted by 
any Act of Parliament, but, without question, the Puritan régime 
so effectively damped down Christmas celebrations that they 
have never really regained the full flavour they had in Tudor and 
early Stuart days. The golden era of Christmas, the time when 
Christmas -was celebrated with the greatest glory and abandon, 
was at the end of the fifteenth century, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the earlier part of the seventeenth century. Even after 
the Puritans were out of power their influence was strong, and there 
were the Great Plague and the Great Fire to put their small quota 
against a revival of general gaiety, while the trend of events for 
many decades was not exhilarating. Then life under the Hano- 
verians was inclined to be ‘ stodgy ’—the Court knew little of 
the Christmas merry-making that earlier English sovereigns 
fostered ; while at the beginning of the nineteenth century we are 
confirmed in our impression of the lowering of national gaiety by 
finding Washington Irving (1819) putting a Christmas lament 
into the mouth of the old English squire concerning ‘ the deplor- 
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able decay of the games and amusements which were once pre- 
valent at this season.’ Unlike Ralph Josselin, he could not add 
that the people hankered after them, because, alas, they had by 
then largely forgotten that they had ever enjoyed them. 

But in the times of the Tudors and up to the Commonwealth 
Christmas was Christmas indeed. Not only was the feasting on a 
Gargantuan scale, the fun fast and furious and often of a boister- 
ousness that would not be tolerated to-day, but the actual season 
of continuous merry-making lasted for twelve days. (It was 
apparently Alfred the Great who first fixed this period.) During 
this time mumming, minstrelsy, dances, sport, and, above all, espe- 
cially in country places, a large variety of special games or ‘ gam- 
bols,’ marked the occasion. The literature and records of the 
times are full of allusions to these pastimes, not all of which can 
be fathomed completely to-day, for, as was said more than a cen- 
tury ago, ‘ many of the games and ceremonies of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared and, like the sherris sack of old Falstaff, are 
become matters of speculation and dispute among commentators.’ 
And if that was true then, much more must it be so nowadays. 
It is worth while, then, at this Christmastide to glance back over 
the golden era and note as far as may be some of its most striking 
features from the pastime aspect, for they may be curious and 
strange to us. 

In any establishment of any size there was appointed year by 


year a presiding genius known as a Christmas ‘ Prince,’ but more 
often as a ‘lord of misrule,’ who organised, arranged and kept 
(more or less) the Christmas merriment within decent bounds. 
Stowe in his Survey of London, under date 1598, expressly tells 
ns that 


at the feast of Christmas in the King’s Court wherever he chance to reside 
there was appointed a lord of misrule or master of merry disports; the 
same merry fellow made his appearance at the house of every nobleman and 
person of distinction and among the rest the Lord-Mayor of London ; the 
sheriffs had several of them their lord of misrule, ever contending without 
quarrel or offence who should make the rarest pastimes to delight the 
beholders. 


The colleges had also the same official, and so, too, had the Inns 
of Court (a very important person here), and, of course, in halls 
and manor houses throughout the land wherever there were 
Christmas festivities there was a corresponding leader. 

Often the ‘ lord of merry disports ’ was just some jolly fellow 
in the household of his patron ; sometimes he was a professional 
merry-maker ; at other times, again, he was a man of position. 
Edward VI. one year appointed at his Court’ a certain George 
Ferrers, lawyer, poet and historian, who, ‘ being of better calling 
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than commonly,’ arranged such devices of rare invention, we are 
told, that not only were the common sort delighted, but also the 
Council, and above all the young King himself, who liberally 
rewarded Ferrers for his efforts. Again, the Right Worshipful 
Richard Evelyn (father of John Evelyn, who kept the famous 
diary and lent his house to Peter the Great) once appointed one 
‘Owen Flood, my trumpeter, gentleman, to be lord of misrule of 
all good order during the twelve days ’ at his estate at Wotton, in 
Surrey. This was at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
By that time the position was becoming often onerous and expen- 
sive. In 1635, just before Cromwell took the helm of State, the 
lord of misrule at the Inns of Court spent 2000/. out of his own 
pocket and was knighted by Charles I. in consequence. 

The spirit of Christmas in its exuberance, its jollity and good- 
fellowship, as then rife in the country, is set forth for us by a 
writer ten years earlier, 7.¢., in the first year of the reign of 
Charles I. His little essay is too long to quote in full, but here are 
the main points : 


It is now Christmas and not a Cup of drinke must passe without a 
Carroll; the Beasts, Fowle and Fish come to a general execution and the 
Corne is ground to dust for the Bakehouse and Pastry. Cards and Dice 
purge many a purse and the youth show their agility in ‘ Shoeing of the 
Wild Mare.’ . . . The Lord of Misrule is no meane man for his time and 
the ghests of the High Table must lacke no Wine. . . . A good fire heats 
all the house and a full Almes basket makes the Beggars Prayers. .. . 
The Master and the Mumers make the merry sport. . . . Musicians now 
make their Instruments speake and a good song is worth the hearing. . . . 
In brief I thus conclude of it. I hold it a memory of the Heavenly Love 
and the world’s peace, the myrth of the honest and the meeting of the 
friendly. 


In this passage we are reminded of the traditional old English 
games that were specially played at Christmas, the game ‘ Shoe- 
ing the Wild Mare’ being particularly in evidence (‘ Christmas 
gambuls, father, shooing the wilde mare.’ Armin: 1609). Now 
the ‘ wild mare’ was primarily the see-saw. Falstaff says the 
prince loves Poins because he rides the wild mare with the boys ; 
and in Sidney’s Arcadia (1586) we find ‘ Bestriding the mast I 
gat me towards him as bois are wont . . . when they ride the 
wild mare.’ But it was also a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ‘ride’ for punishment: ‘ane tymber meir 
quhaernupon runnagat knaves and runaway soldiouris soulde 
ryde,’ as was quaintly explained two and a half centuries ago. 
Fletcher, in 1625, says contemptuously of some woman, ‘ She 
should ride the Wild Mare once a week, she should’; and Sir 
Walter Scott refers to a certain soldier having ‘ to ride the wild 
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mare for his pains.’ Again, George Withers, in a long poem 
describing Christmas in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, has: 
So now is come our joyfullst feast 
Let every man be jolly. 


The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are singing, 
The boys have come to catch the owls 
The wild mare in it bringing. 
But, though the allusion is there, the sense is somewhat obscure. 

Still, with all the many references to both the ‘ wild mare ’ and 
to the Christmas game ‘ shoeing the wild mare,’ what precisely 
the game was seems now lost to us, even though it was one of 
those that Washington Irving portrayed Squire Bracebridge re- 
viving early in the nineteenth century. Like many another custom 
or pastime, its very familiarity prevented written descriptions of 
it being made at the time, and in due course, as its observance 
gradually ceased, exact knowledge faded out, and there is now no 
means of recovery. Murray’s New English Dictionary explains it 
as ‘ some childish Christmas game’; but Lady Gomme is probably 
more nearly right when under the title of ‘Shoeing the Auld Mare’ 
she refers to it as a ‘dangerous kind of sport.’ A beam was slung 
between two ropes; on this a player mounted and attempted 
various antics. If he did them successfully, he ‘ shod the auld 
mare’ ; if he failed, he paid the penalty by a nasty fall. 

From the ‘ wild mare ’ to the cart horse Dun is an easy transi- 
tion, and in ‘ Dun is in the Mire’ we have another of those old 
English games that made their appearance every Christmastide 
in Shakespeare’s England, and, incidentally, furnished the poet 
with rather an interesting and nimble play upon words. Romeo, 
*“ empierced with his [love’s] shaft,’ says, ‘I am done.’ To whom 
Mercutio promptly and most aptly replies : 


If thou art dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire 
Of this (save reverence) love, wherein thou stick’st 
Up to the ears. 


Now ‘ Dun’ was a very big heavy log of wood supposed to 
represent a cart or dun horse. When Christmas merry-making 
was in full swing certain players lugged it into the hall and 
dropped it, and the cry was raised that ‘ Dun was stuck in the 
mire.’ Whereupon two youths went forward, sometimes with 
ropes, to try and drag him out. Others joined in, and, tugging, 
lifting, and dropping on to unwary toes of one’s neighbours, the 
game developed into a regular rough and tumble of much boiste- 
rousness and huge amusement. Sometimes a man represented 
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‘Dun’ and stoutly resisted all efforts to move him. ‘ Dun’ 
existed long before Shakespeare’s day. Chaucer knew him two 
centuries earlier : 


Then gan our hoste to gape and to play 
And sayd, sires, what ? Dun is in the mire. 
(Manciple’s Prologue.) 


Later Ben Jonson described the game, and in a curious poem 
(dated 1600) by Samuel Rowland, it is mentioned in a long list of 
games : 

Man I dare challenge thee, 


At Tick-tack, Irish, Noddie, Maw and Ruffe, 
At Hot-Cockles, Leap Frogge, or blindman buffe 


Or at the drawing Dun out of the mire. 


But of all Christmas disports “hot-cockles ’ was perhaps first 
favourite. We hear of it at every turn, though, naturally, we find 
minor variations in the method of play. A common form was for 
one player to sit down while a second was blindfolded and knelt 
with his face in the lap of the sitting one and his open hand, 
placed palm uppermost, on his back. He then cried ‘ Hot cockles ! 
Hot!’ The other players standing round struck in turn the 
open hand, and the kneeling player guessed who it was who 
struck. If his guess were right, the striker took the place of the 
kneeler ; if wrong, a forfeit might be exacted. In all sorts of 
writers we find allusions to this game. In 1549 Coverdale spoke 
of ‘ hoote-cockled ghospellyng’ (whatever that might be); in 
1580 Sidney writes of shepherds playing at ‘hot-cockles’ in 
Arcadia, and rather more than a century later Christmas (1711) 
draws rather an amusing letter from a supposed footman to ‘ Mr. 
Spectator.’ 


Mr. SPECTATOR: I am a footman in a great family and am in love with 
the housemaid. We were all at hot-cockles last night in the hall these 
holidays, when I lay down and was blinded she pulled off her shoe and 
hit me with the heel such a rap as almost broke my head to pieces. Pray, 
Sir, was this love or spite ? 


The poet and dramatist John Gay, later on in the century, 
rhymes of a happier experience : 


As at hot-cockles once I laid me down 

I felt the weighty hand of many a clown. 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap and I 

Quick rose and read soft mischief in her eye. 


‘ Hot-cockles’ is not merely an English game. It was known in 
France as ‘ main chaud,’ or in medieval France as ‘ Qui Fery ?’ 
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(who struck ?). But its roots lie deep in antiquity. On ancient 
Egyptian tombs it is depicted being played among other games, 
and, as Sir E. B. Tyler points out, it was one with the Greek 
‘ buffet game ’ of tragical memory, for it was with this game that 
the Roman soldiers mocked our Lord : 


And when they had blindfolded Him they struck Him in the face and 
asked Him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote thee ? (Luke xx. 64.) 


There are other Christmas games immortalised by name in 
literature to which we have lost the clue of playing even more 
completely than to ‘ shoeing the wild mare.’ For instance, what 
was ‘ the parson has lost his cloak’ spoken of in a letter to Mr. 
Spectator in January 1711? ‘I desire to know in your next,’ asks 
the writer, ‘ if the merry game ‘“ The Parson has lost his Cloak ” 
is not mightily in vogue amongst the fine ladies this Christmas ? ’ 
Every now and then inquiries have been made through Notes and 
Queries on this point, but seem to draw a blank each time; so 
probably we shall never know now whether it were a traditional 
old game or one invented by Mr. Spectator on the spur of the 
moment as he poked fun at his readers. 

Then, again, there is ‘ Rowland Bo.’ In Withers’ poem on 
Christmas already referred to we read: 

Some youths will now a mumming go, 

Some others play at Rowland Bo, 

And twenty other games, boys, mo. 
Because they will be merry. 


But what is Rowland Bo? This is undoubtedly a genuine old 
game whose intriguing name conveys absolutely nothing to us 
to-day, and it will probably remain now one of the mysteries of the 
universe! There seems no real clue to it, nor yet to ‘ steal the 
white loaf,’ nor to the fascinatingly-styled game ‘ feed the dove,’ 
which we find mentioned in another old poem on Christmas : 
Young Men and Maidens now 

At Feed the Dove (with Laurel leaf in mouth) 

Or Blindman’s Buff, or Hunt the Slipper play 

Replete with glee. 


But, on the other hand, this gap in knowledge has its comple- 
ment when we turn to the records we have of the playing of cer- 
tain Christmas ‘ gambols ’ without having any clue to their actual 
names. For instance, Stafforde in 1611, speaking of certain 
deluded men, says they 
make me call to mind an old Christmas gambole contrived with a Thred 
which being fastened to some Beame hath at the nether end of it a sticke, 
at the one end of which is tied a Candle and at the other end an Apple, so 
that when a Man comes to bite at the Apple the Candle burns his nose. 
The Application is as easy as the Trick is common. 
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Now George Withers and Stafforde were contemporaries—in fact, 
they were writing, the one of Rowland Bo and the other of this 
game, within a very short time of each other. Could this unnamed 
gambol of Stafforde’s possibly be the undescribed Rowland Bo of 
Withers ? Ifit is not ‘ a Roland for an Oliver,’ the name certainly 
has a curious aptness ; but we shall never know if the two ends 
of the puzzle fit together here. It is all pure conjecture. 

Or, again, there was the unnamed Christmas gambol at Bath 
at which Addison assisted some century later, when at midnight, 
the company being drowsy, there was started a yawning match for 
a Cheshire cheese. He that yawned the widest and at the same 
time most naturally so as to evoke the greatest number of yawns 
from the spectators got also the cheese. Rowland Bo is certainly 
not a suitable name for this, nor yet do ‘ feed the dove ’ or ‘ steal 
the white loaf’ suggest themselves as applicable. 

Certain Christmas games seem perennial and immortal ; it is 
as natural to play at them to-day as in any of the far back cen- 
turies. Such an one is‘ blindman’s buff,’ sometimes called ‘ hood- 
man’s blind.’ Played by the youth of ancient Greece, we find it 
very much at home in medieval England, and in old manuscripts 
in the Bodleian there are most humorous woodcuts showing the 
game being played. One player is blinded by having his hood 
drawn right over his head and shoulders, while his fellows knot 
their hoods to tease and buffet him. In the nurseries and school- 
rooms of this year of grace every boy and girl is familiar with this 
game. By the way, the mention of it brings to mind a rather 
pretty conceit by Gay : 


As once I played at Blindman’s Buff it hapt 
About my eyes the Towel thick was wrapt. 

I miss’d the Swains and seized on Blouzelind, 
True speaks that ancient proverb ‘ Love is blind.’ 


One cannot pass from ordinary Christmas games and pastimes 
without referring to ‘ snapdragon.’ Other games, even if specially 
played and in evidence at Christmas, may crop up at other times 
and are not actually out of place there ; for instance, it was once 
laid down that ‘ hot-cockles’ should be played at each of the four 
chief festivals, but ‘snapdragon’ surely is essentially and solely a 
sport for Christmastide. It seems to be out of harmony with any 
other occasion, and indeed it is never introduced except at this 
season. How old is ‘snapdragon’ ? It is impossible to say, but it 
is linked with extreme antiquity. Possibly it is some lingering 
trace, some embodied tradition of fire worship and devil worship ; 
it suggests the days of Saturnalia, heathen priests, and weird 
sacrifices in forest groves long before Christianity existed to 
take over the orgies and transform them into rejoicings for some- 
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thing that was beautiful and holy. A sense of sinister suggestion 
has always hung about it. Even Steele (1709), after describing it— 
“We got into a Corner with a Porringer of Brandy and threw 
Raisins into it, then set it on fire. This fantastical Mirth was 
called snap-draggons ’—felt the sinisterness of it. ‘The wanton- 
ness of the thing was to see each other looke like a demon as we 
burnt ourselves and snatched out the fruit.’ The writer of this 
article well remembers it as a common Christmas ‘ dish,’ but nowa- 
days it has almost disappeared; probably the present price of 
brandy is acting the réle of St. George and killing the dragon ! 

As one glances casually over the records of olden Christmas- 
tides all sorts of curious and odd facts emerge which, like unex- 
pected lamps throwing streaks of light on to a dark landscape, 
bring suddenly into our knowledge hitherto unrealised aspects of 
the home life of our ancestors. Thus the game of bowls was by 
law permitted to be played by the poorer section of the population 
at Christmas alone, for by an edict of Henry VIII. all labourers, 
artisans, apprentices, and servants were forbidden to play it at 
any other time than during the Christmas festivities, and then 
only in their master’s domain or in his presence, though folk who 
had property to the value of 1oo/. a year could get a licence to play 
it at any time they pleased on their own land. The object of the 
edict (which included other games in its ban) was to foster archery 
—then a national asset. 

Again we turn a page and find that ‘ running at the quintain ’ 
was, in the golden era, specially a Christmas sport. An Eliza- 
bethan writer tells us: ‘ The exercise of running at the Quintain 
was practised in London . . . especially at the feast of Christ- 
mas,’ and he goes on to say how the quintain was set up upon 
Cornhill, where the attendants of the lords of merry disports made 
good practice. Now a quintain was originally a suspended piece 
of tree trunk with a shield attached to it at which tilting was prac- 
tised. Later, for the sake of giving a spice of reality, it took on 
the form of a human figure, a Turk or Saracen for choice, with the 
shield on the left arm. It revolved on a pivot, and if it were not 
correctly struck on the forehead or nose it smartly swung round 
and itself struck the striker. Dating from Roman times the prac- 
tice was mentioned as a well-known pastime in England by 
Matthew Paris in the thirteenth century, and a century later the 
quaintest woodcuts of it were made, which are still kept in the 
Bodleian. Shakespeare refers to it, but it seems to have been 
more or less moribund by the reign of Queen Anne (its death-blow 
was probably another of those dealt by the Puritans), though an 
Elizabethan quintain still survived as a curiosity in a village near 
Maidstone until quite recent years, and may still survive. 
~ Mumming, of course, was a peculiarly Christmas amusement, 
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the mummers, in all sort of disguises, going from house to house 
performing rude drama and demanding Christmas fare. Often 
men and women changed clothes, and there was much licence and 
robbery, so that Henry VIII.—who kept a keen eye on his sub- 
jects’ morals whatever latitude he allowed himself—at length 
declared mumming illegal, and mummers were liable to arrest as 
vagabonds (which indeed they often were), but the practice was 
not easily put down. 

Allied to the mummers were itinerant minstrels that wandered 
about the countryside singing upon benches and barrel heads and 
giving ‘ a fit of mirth for a groat.’ At every village alehouse or 
gathering they foregathered singing ballads and ‘ small popular 
musickes.’ ‘ Cantabanquis,’ Puttenham called them in his Art of 
English Poesie (1589) ; but the really interesting and vital point 
about them is that their subjects were all stories of olden times 
embodying the ancient traditions of the country, such as the tales 
of Sir Topas, Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, Adam Bell 
and Clymme of the Clough, and other historic rhymes ‘ made pur- 
posely for the recreation of the common people at Christmas 
dinners and brideales and in tavernes and alehouses and other 
such places of base resort.’ Thus they kept alive the heritage of 
England’s traditions and strengthened the ties that bound her 
children together. When one considers the claptrap and mean- 
ingless and degrading refrains of popular music-hall ditties that 
are too often sung at village sing-songs to-day one realises the loss 
we have sustained in the disappearance of the minstrels, and one 
wishes that the cantabanquis of old could once more mount the 
barrel heads and ‘ give a fit of mirth for a groat.’ 

At the Court of the King as far back as Plantagenet days we 
read of minstrels and players being retained for the one special 
object of the performance of set pieces at Christmastide. Edward 
IV. and Edward VI. had twelve such minstrels permanently 
engaged ; Henry VII. had two distinct sets of players. These men 
received from 5 to 10 marks yearly, but such players as these in no 
way affected the Christmas of the nation in general, and it is with 
that side of the festival that we have attempted to deal in this 
article. 

A final scrap catches the eye as these records are closed, and 
this tells how Christmas was kept in a house of mourning. It isin 
a letter written by a dutiful wife, Margery Paston; to her husband 
in 1484, a year before the Tudors came to reign, and the delightful 
elaborateness of her attempts to reproduce the spoken word by 
the written script must be a source of pure joy to members of the 
Phonetic Society, for she is the queen of phonetic writers. 

I sent your eldest sunne [she writes] to my Lady Morlee to have 


knolage wat sports wer busyd in her hows in Kyrstemesse next folloyng 
3P2 
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aftyr the decysse of my lord her husbond and sche seyd that there wer non 


dysysyngs ner harpyng, ner lutyng, ner syngyn, ner non lowde dysports, 
but pleyng at the tabyllys, and schesse, and cards. Swyche dysports sche 


gave her folkys leve to play and non odyr. 


But happily, too, there is still a large section of the English 
nation that yet has its ‘home’ Christmas with kindred and 
friends, and whether Christmas be kept at home or abroad never, 
one ventures to say, has the Christmas spirit—‘ Peace on Earth, 
Good-will towards Men ’—been more alive than it is to-day, even 
though in the exuberance of its expression it fails to reach the 
level of that of our Tudor and Stuart forefathers 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO’ 
To the Editor of THz NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


Sir,—I ask permission to contribute to your pages a few remarks 
arising out of the excellent article by Mr. Lewis Spence in your November 
number. That article appealed to me very specially, as I myself not only 
have family associations with Latin-America, but also have made a special 
study of the subject of the relation of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
State—study made not only in documents, but during former membership 
of such bodies as the Westminster Archdiocesan Catholic Federation, 
the Catholic Council for International Relations, etc. 

Mr. Spence is undoubtedly right in assigning a certain amount of blame 
to both sides in the Mexican dispute. Nevertheless, I would suggest that, 
when analysed down to its first principles, that dispute not only reveals 
itself as quite a normal example of what is bound to arise in a certain set 
of circumstances, but also it has an interest for students of English history. 

Mr. Spence says that the blame which attaches to the Church is found 
in its attitude of infallibilism. While I agree that in a sense this is true, 
it would be better to express the matter more accurately. The Roman 
Catholic claim of infallibility is restricted to certain spheres—e.g., the Pope 
is claimed to be infallible when defining a doctrine concerning faith and 
morals. The dispute in Mexico has not entered into that sphere except 
indirectly. No doubt what Mr. Spence meant was that the general 
attitude of rigid dogmatism, upheld by the Church, was and is the cause of 
its share of blame. This is true, but amounts to saying that the cause of 
the conflict is found in that Church’s theory of the relations of Church and 
State. When we examine into that theory we find that the Mexican 
trouble is simply an example of the inevitable product of such a theory. 

‘ Just as the end at which the Church aims is,’ said Leo XIII. (express- 
ing the settled ecclesiastical doctrine) in his encyclical Immortal Dei, 
November 1885, ‘ by far the noblest of ends, so is its authority the most 
exalted of all authority. It can neither be looked upon as inferior to the 
civil power, nor in any way dependent upon it.’ 

Also (Arcanum Divine, February 1880) : ‘ Jesus Christ, the Founder of 
the Church, willed her sacred power to be distinct from the civil power, and 
each power to be free and unshackled in its own sphere : with this condition 
however—a condition good for both, and of advantage to all men—that 
union and concord should be maintained between them ; and that on those 
questions which are, though in different ways, of common right and 
authority, the power to which secular matters have been entrusted should 
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happily and becomingly depend an the othey power which has in its charge 
the interests of heaven.’ . , 

Finally (Sapientia ’ Christiane, January 1890) : f It, the laws of the 
State are manifestly at variance “with the Divine Law, containing enact- 
ments hurtful to the Church, or conveying injunctions adverse to the duties 
imposed by religion ; :or if they violate, in the person of the Supreme Pontiff, 
the authority of Jesus Christ: litalips mina], then traly,-to resist becomes a 
positive duty ; toobey, acrime.’ , » 

When it is borne in mind that the magisterium of the Church is claimed 
to extend to all matters of faith and morals (i.e., the greater part of life), 
it will be seen clearly that the above quotations (which are representative) 
amount to the subordination of States to the Sovereign Pontiff. Hence it 
will be seen that the Mexican dispute goes down to a principle which has 
come up often enough in European history, and which was twice illustrated 
in that of our own country—first in the inconclusive conflict of Church and 
State under Henry II., and second in the conclusive one under the Tudors. 
The problem, however, is still largely unsolved in many Latin countries. 
Hence the Mexican dispute. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Poynter. 

Highbury, N.5. 

November 16, 1926. 





Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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